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Just FX ? THE DISTRICT RECORD, 
HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, | % 
a * 
From 1492 to 1866, | Minutes & Proceedings 
INDALE, M.D., Principal of yt ae Ra pana | 
School, Philadelphia; a member of the Penna. | 
DISTRICT DIRECTORS, 
In this book the HISTORY OF THE UNITED | Containing a sufficiency of paper for the Minutes and 
STATES is presented in a form suited to the PUBLIC 
been very warmly commended by many of our successful | with o a en oe d Forms in all — that 
teachers. By it many of the difficulties heretofore attend- | “Sally Occur tn the transaction of District bust- 
pupil can become thoroughly acquainted with the ground | 
work of our Country’s Mistery in fobs time and with less | Wm. B. WiILEY. 
important events of the late rebellion. ‘ wee = : ~ = .. 
- TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS, PRICE—FOUR DOLLARS PER COPY, POST. 
selves. To enable them to do this the book will be sent, i. Sie ak cai ma 
post paid, to any address, on the receipt of 30 cents, re- Over Six Hundred Districts have purchased this 
This work will be furnished very low to Schools. | commendatory notices have been received from See- 
ADDRESS, | retaries in all parts of the State. 
No. 918 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The work may be found at James K. Simon’s Bookstore WM. . @ WILEY, 
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SCHOOLS of this Country. The plan of the work has of the necessary blank forms, to last for three years 
ing the teaching of this branch will be removed, and the | €8S. By 
labor than by any other work extant. It contains all the | 
Are respectfully asked to examine the work for them- AGE PREPAID T0 ANY PAR of the STATE, 
pa? Bethe work within the past 18 months, and hundreds of 
.g9- C. MARTINDALE, M. D. Orders to be addressed to 
No. 33, South Sixth Street, Phila. April 1866-3m. | LANCASTER CITY, PA. 
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For Scuoots, AcaDEMIES & COLLEGES, 
PUBLISHED BY J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


NOS. 715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











LIPPINCOTT’S NEW PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Every portion of the text of the former work has been thoroughly revised, a very large portion of the articles 
wholly rewritten, with an appendix of nearly 10,000 new articles, relating, for the most part. to the United States. 


One Vol.. over 2300 Imperial 8vo. Pages. Sheep. $8.00. 

The New Gazetteer presents : 

I. A descriptive notice, with the most recent and authentic information respecting the countries, islands, rivers, 
mountains, cities, and towns in every part of the globe. 

II. The names of all important places, both in their native and foreign languages, 
same : a feature never attempted in any other work. 

III. The classical names of all ancient places, so far as they can be accurately ascertained from the best au- 
thorities. 

IV. A complete etymological vocabulary of geographical names. 

V. An elaborate exposition of the principles of pronunciation of names in the Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and Welsh languages. 

This great work embodies a wealth of knowledge, in its department, not accessible from any other book extant, nor 
less important, as a promoter of sound learning. than the best dictionary of the English language, by the side ot 
which it merits a place on the table of every teacher and school in the country. 

3-F Not allowable by mail, but will be sent ‘any reasonable distance, at our expense, on receipt of price. 
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THE STUDENT'S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


BY HENRY MORTON, A. M., AND ALBERT M. LEEDS, A. M., 


A text-book on Chemical Physics and Seton and Organic Chemistry, presenting all the valuable new facts in 
the branches discussed, bringing the work down to the present time ; beautifully illustrated with over 150 engravings 
One vol. 12mo. Over 300 pages. $1.25. 
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LOOMIS’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Lippincott’s Geographical Series. LOOMIS'S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITH- 


i . _| METIC, - - $0.25 
I. ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY, - - $0.25! A First Book combining Intellectual and Written 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. Exercises. 


Il. ALLENS PRIMARY GEOGRAPRY, .85| LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC, .40 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. Complete Practical Treatise for advanced classes. 


Ill. SHAW § ALLEN'’S COMPREHEN. CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
SIVE GEOGRAPHY, - 





1.00| Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. I. Sheep, - - $3.50 

Combining Geography with Natural. History. Chambers’s Encyclopedia. if. WSs eo” ee 
IV. SMITHS NEW GEOGRAPHY, - 1,10| Chambers’s Encyclopedia. It. «+ + = 3°50 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. | Chambers’s Encyclopedia. IV. - - = - 3.60 
V. CARL RITTERS COMPARATIVE Chambeny’s: Saeyaepmie. Vos od iro? atts B80 
GEOGRAPHY, es 90 Chambers’s Encrdepmdia, Vi. ce - = oy BHO 
Translated by Wrtt1am L. yen Chambers’s Encyclopedia. VII. right 3.50 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. VIII. os 
This Encyclopedia is based on the latest edition of the 
German Conversations-Lexicon, and will consist, when 
WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. complete, of 9 Royal Octavo volumes of over 800 pages, 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM, A. M., each, illustrated with maps and numerous wood engrav- 
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Principai of the Penn’a State Normal School, Millersville. one 








WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY, $0.90) 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Orgawization, | 
Employment, Government, and Authorities of 


Schools. 12mo. 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF IN- 
STUCTION, - - $1.05) 


That part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of 
Knowledge & Methods of teaching them. 12mo. 


jing special knowledge of the subjects. 


Though based on the great German work, only a small 
| portion of its matter has been incorporated in this Ency- 
clopedia. Ali that relates to Great Britain and her Col- 
onies, and to the States of North end South America, is 
| from more recent and accurate sources. The articles on 


| the physical sciences and practical arts are specially 


prominent, and have been prepared by contributors hay- 
This Encyclo- 


|pedia is expressly a Dictionary of Knowledge, in one 
| aiphabet, probably the most carefully prepared and valu- 
‘able one in the English language. 


GS pecial introductory prices are herewith given. 
June 1866-2m. 


Please address the Publishers. op 
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Tus Pennsytvania State Teacners’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Gettysburg, commencing on 
the 3lst of July, and continuing three days. 

Reports will be read upon the following topics :— 

1. Tae Relation of the Several Institutions of Learning 
as Educational Forces. 

2. The Relation and Duties of the Christian Ministry to 
the Cause of Popular Education. 

3, Methods of Teaching the English Language. 

4. Methods of Teaching Natural Philosophy. 


5. Methods of Instruction to Develope the Aisthetic Na- | 


ture. 


6. Necessity of a Superintendent of the Public Schools in | 


Cities and Large Towns. 

The following subjects will be discussed :-— 

1. The Normal School System of Pennsylvania. 

2. Should Colleges Admit Pupils of both Sexes. 

3. The Past, Present, and Future of the County Superin- 
tendency. 

4. Compulsory Attendance in the Common Schools. 

5. Adaptation of American Colleges to American Youth. 

Reports should not exceed one-half an hour in length. 
Members will please prepare themselves so that the discus- 
sions upon reports and questions may be lively and inter- 
esting. 


The names of those who read reports and deliver addresses | 


will be given in the next number of the School Journal. 
Epwarp Brooks, 
Chairman Ezecutive Committee. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

By the above call it will be seen that the next 
meeting of the body will take place at Gettysburg.— 
Let the Teachers of the State devote a portion of 
their vacation to the annual gathering of their pro- 
fession, at this interesting and now famous place. 
The war is over, and the duties of peace are to be 
met. No class amongst us have done more for the 
past, or can do more for the future, than the Teach- 
ers. On no spot can they so appropriately dedicate 
themselves anew to the high and holy purposes of 
their calling, as on that where the decisive blow 


END OF THE VOLUME. 
This number completes the 14th volume of the 
Journal. During the year little out of the ordinary 
course of its operations transpired. It sought to 
keep the reader informed of all school events of the 
State, to give him a view of what was going on in 
the sister States, and to sustain the cause of educa- 
tion by the contributions of its friends and by its 
| own advice, when a need therefor seemed to exist,— 
| by its commendations when deserved and its stric- 
tures when required. To all friends its thanks for 
| support are cordially presented, with the hope of 
still being able to merit their confidence. 
| The demands of the future are now to be met. 
| Here no change, except such as the wants of the 
changing times shall indicate, will be made in the 
principles upon which the Journal has always been 
conducted. It will attempt to do its duty, as calls 
| shall be made on it, and to meet emergencies as they 
shall arise. As to form, however, some alteration will 
mark the 15th volume. Several of the economical 
curtailments forced upon it by the high prices of 
the war will be abandoned, and a liberal expenditure 
indulged in, with the hope that the peace we now 
| enjoy may soon, by a fall in the prices of material, 
&c., justify thfs attempt to improve appearances. 
| The old colored cover is to be restored, which, with 
| new type, better paper and several other minor im- 
provements, will appear in the next number. 
| If the Journal’s friends approve of these attempts 
to further merit their favor, there is a ready mode 
| of showing it, which need not be particularized, but 
| which, if practicalized, will be very acceptable, 
| But, more than subscribers, we ask for contribu- 
| tions to the pages of the Journal in the form of Orig- 
| 


inal Communications. There never were as many 
| able teachers and educators in the land as now, and 
| there never was more need for the publication of 


was dealt to rebellion and disunion, and the cause of | their sentiments and the dissemination of the results 


freedom, intelligence and nationality re-established. 
Let Gettysburg then become a bright point in the 
annals of the association. 


| of their experience. We would much rather have 
our columns thus enriched than our subscription 
list swelled by thousands of added subscribers. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


We learn that at the late election of County Su- 
perintendents, by the Conventions of School Direc- | 
tors, about one half of the old officers were chosen, and 
that in several instances reasonable additions to the | 
salaries heretofore allowed were given. Both of these | 
results are encouraging. Still, we miss from the list | 
not a few, whose names, for the good of the cause, 
we could have wished continued, while of several of | 
the new men we hear good accounts. As somé of the 
elections are contested, the State Superintendent | 
has thought it best not to publish an official list | 
now. In the July number of the Journal a full and | 
correct list of the names, salaries, and post offices of 
the whole corps will be given. 
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EDITORIAL, COMMUNICATIONS, &C. 

A miscalculation as to the quantity of matter on 
hand, and the Index of the volume, have left room 
for little Editorial matter and few Communications, 
and wholly excluded Book-notices. Correspondents 
and others must bear with us. Next month we shall 
do better. ; 





ee ae 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
The correspondents of the Journal,—both old and | 
new friends,—who shall benefit its readers during | 
the coming year with their contributions, will con- 
fer an especial favor upon the Editor by forwarding 
their articles in the forepart—say before the 15th— 
of each month. This will not only insure their inser- 
tion in the number for the month, but will enable 
the Editor to make his selections with reference to 
the quantity of original matter, and also promote 
the earlier appearance of the Journal in the month. 
Sometimes an article loses much of its freshness and 
applicability to the state of circumstances when and 
in reference to which it was written, by the delay of 
@ month or two in its appearance,—the Editor bear- 
ing the blame, but the tardiness of the writer him- 
self being the real cause. 


-_—_—-2e— 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The coming year promises to be one of unusual 


activity in the buisiness of text-book publication | 
and sale. To meet this, a larger portion than here- 
tofore of this Journal will be devoted to our publish- 
ing friends, and increased efforts will be made to | 
secure their favor and present their notices to our | 
readers ina proper form. In doing this, it is felt 
that not only will they and ourselves be profitted, 
but the interests of the schools, the Directors and | 
the Teachers, be promoted. 








— | 
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Ou. FDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Brav."RD : The number of our newspaper exchanges 


-———_—_—_-<o 


burned on the spot. 
remote, it will be under roof before the frosts of the com- 


that would de eredit to any association whatever. 
building, of 168 by 68 feet, is flanked on either side by 


of political matter, love stories, tales of murder, etc, a 
pointed article, original or selected, upon some educational 
topic, were thrown into each weekly issue, who will pretend 
to estimate the silent influence for good that would thus be 
exerted? Several of our exchanges sustain an educational 
department, and in others the favor of the editor is shown 
by the frequent appearance of such articles as we have in- 
dicated. In this latter class the Bradford Reporter takes 
very fair rank, In a recent issue we find the following, 

‘* Statement : At the last meeting of the County Teachers’ 
Association the undersigned was appointed upon a Com- 
mittee to solicit space for an Educational column in the 
Reporter. 

The editor of that paper declines the favor, but states : 
‘At the same time the columns of the Reporter are always 
open to the publication of articles upon the subject of ed- 
ucation. If the friends of education are desirous of the 
publication of articles caleulated to advance that cause, we 
shall be happy at all times to receive their original contri- 
butions.’ 

Although the object of your Committee is not fully accom- 
| plished, yet there is opened up a way to reach the public ear, 
for all such as desire to advance the interests of education. 
Friends, teachers, directors, do not write for the sake of 
| writing, but write intelligently and to the point. Put your 
| matured thoughts upon paper and send them to the Re- 
| porter Office. We hope they may be deemed of sufficient 
| public interest for publication ; and that the cause in which 
| you are engaged, may thereby receive a new impetus.”’ 

Yours, A. B. Sumner. 

CrawrorD: The Crawford County Teachers’ Institute 
held its last semi-annual session at Linesville, on the Ist, 2nd 
8rd and 4th days of May. The exercises, during the day, 
consisted of class-drills, discussions of the best methods of 
teaching the several branches in our common schools, 
also sub-lectures on those branches, school government, 
teacher’s influence, &c., all having a practical bearing on 
the teacher’s work, and the obligations resting upon him. 
The evening sessions were devoted to lectures. On Wed- 


| nesday evening an address was delivered by Rev. Grassie, 


of Edenboro, Erie Co., Thursday evening, one by Dept. 
State Supt. Bates, and on Friday evening by Prof. Marvin, 
of Allegheny College. 

The attendance was large during the entire week. Craw- 
ford county was well represented, besides delegations from 
Erie and Mercer counties. The utmost harmony and good 
feeling prevailed, and we have no doubt, all the teachers 
returned to their homes feeling well repaid for the time 
thus spent. 

Co.tumBra: The “ Bloomsburg Literary Institute’ has 
organized under a regular charter, and opened subscrip- 
tion books for stock. The shares are put at $20 each, to be 
paid in five dollar instalments as fast as needed. A public 
meeting was held in the lecture room of the Lutheran 
Church on the evening of the 8th ult., at which addresses 
were delivered by Judge Elwell, Prof. Carver, Rev. D. J. 
Waller, and D. A. Beckley. The right spirit was manifested 
and several thousand dollars worth of stock subscribed.— 
There is ne doubt as to the success of the enterpriee. 

Cunustzer: The enterprising Board of School Directors 
of West Chester have recently placed one of Estey’s Cottage 
Organs in one of the public schools of the borough. Itisa 
fine instrument, and was furnished ata cost of $200, 


DeLAwAre: The erection of Swarthmore College, at 
Westdale, Delaware county, under the auspices of the 
Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends, has already been 
commenced. It is to be one of the finest and most spacious 
college edifices in the country. The completion of the build- 
ing will require two years, at a cost of $200,000. The 
building will be erected, in one sense of the word with econ- 
omy, in another sense with liberality. The brick will be 
Though its completion is somewhat 


ing autumn chill the laborers engaged in its construction. 
The drawings, by Mr. Sloan, the architect, show a reo 
main 


that devoteM0re or less attention to the cause of education | wings, which in turn terminate in handsome buildings 96 
in our State, is 'sterydily increasing. This is a hopeful sign | by 44 feet indimensions. The plans provide for a structure 


of progress; but there is still a large number of country | 


papers that iguore the* whole matter of popular education, 


into which every modern improvement is introduced, and 
whose light and ventilation are furnished upon the most 


and for any assistance rendered in this promising field of | approved and scientific principles. The drawings show a 
Jabor, they might just as well be published outside the | building whose dome in the centre is 120 feet high ; and 


limits of Pennsylvania. 


If, instead of an undue proportion | the whole will be constructed in a style at once substanial 
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and picturesque. The building committee design pushing 
the work forward with all possible rapidity. 

The ceremony of laying the corner stone on the 10th ult., 
was unpretending and simple, and no effort at effect was 
made. Samuel Willets was called to preside, when Edward 
Parrish opened the exercises by reading a number of letters 
from distinguished friends in various parts of the Union, 


after which he delivered a very able and eloquent address, | 


reviewing the past history of the movement and speaking 
of all the objects in contemplation. Over five years have 


passed since the inception of the movement—two since the | 


choice and purchase of the site. The proposed edifice will 
be a remarkably enduring monument to the liberality of 
its founders and friends. In speaking of the aims of the 
teachers and professors, he said the sexes would be educated 
together, and be allowed to follow the natural law of social 
intercourse, thus preventing ideas and habits partaking 
more of romance than good sense. There will be an aca- 
demical department, and all the higher branches of educa- 
tion will be taught—everything calculated to enlarge nature 
and intellect. It will be a guarded education, inasmuch as 


the precepts of morality and christianity will be carefully | 


enforced ; but it will be in no offensive sense sectarian, the 
Friends being in the past distinguished by their advocacy 
of liberality in religion. He closed by eloquently alluding 
to the scene before him as occurring in Delaware county, 
within ‘sight of the spot where Wm. Penn first landed in the 


follow up the wise step they have just taken until our 
schools shall compare favorably with those of any other city 
in the State. It has recently been determined to employ a 
principal over both high schools. Should the authority of 
this principal be extended over all the schools in the city, 
and the proper man be secured for the work, his services 
can be made very valuable to all the grades. 

It is desirable also that a teacher of vocal music should 
be employed, and we believe that a project is on foot to 
secure the services of a competent instructor in this depart- 
ment. It is surprising that no such instruction has hereto- 
fore been given in the public schools of this city, and it is 
to be hoped that measures will at once be taken to remedy 
this chronic defect. 

Shall Professor Brooks Leave Us ?—We learn that Dr. 
Henry Barnard, the Horace Mann of the present era, has, 
within the past few days, been on a visit to his co-laborer 
in the educational field, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, and also 
to the State Normal School, at Millersville. He had two 
motives for visiting the Normal School—one to observe the 
workings of the School itself, and the other to make a gener 
ous bid for the services of Professor Brooks, as mathematical 
instructor in the institution at Annapolis, of which he has 
been elected President, and which he designs making one of 


| the first of its class in the country. 


Province, with the view of erecting an educational institu- | 


tion, one of the objects of which was to instil the principles 
of the great founder of this Commonwealth. 

After the speech of Edward Parrish, the Chairman placed 
a number of articles in the box previous to its sealing.— 
First was the seal of Swarthmore College, a sprig of ever- 
green from Swarthmore gardens in England, owned by Geo. 


Fox—the original and present plan of the new College— | mined effort of Dr. Henry Barnard to secure his services.— 


The long experience of this distinguished educationist in 
the various responsible positions of Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Commissioner of the Public Schools of 
Rhode Island, Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
Connecticut, and editor of that standard periodical the 
American Journal of Education, is the earnest of success in 


| the great work he has undertaken in the resurrected State 


form of certificate for the stock—one of the original and all | 


circulars relating to the institution—a book on Education 


dent of the Swarthmore Board of Directors—a document | 


by Benjamiu Hallowell—a list of coins and postage cur- 
rency of the present date—silver medal of Lincoln and 
Washington—the photographs of the founders and contri- 
butors to the college—copies of the Philadelphia papers, ‘all 
crowned with a copy of the Delaware County American.— 
The box was then hermetically sealed, placed in the stone, 
the slab inserted, the stone lowered, a few taps of the ham- 
mer, and the ceremony was over.—Del. Co. American. 

‘* Suggestive: The Middletown Spelling School, by its 
series of exhibitions given at the new school house near 
Lima, has succeeded in purchasing outline maps for all the 
schools of the township. Three exhibitions were held, the 
profits realized being $110, more than sufficient for the 
maps, and the balance will be applied to the purchase of 
globes. Cannot our other townships follow the example of 
Middletown ?”’ 


[It is desirable that they should do so, if the proper au- 
thorities, the Boards of Directors of the several districts, re- 
fuse to furnish these essentials of the school room at the 
public expense. We believe it to be quite as important that 
maps, charts, blackboards, cubical blocks, a globe, a clock, a 
thermometer, a Webster’s or Worcester’s Unabridged, stand- 
ard works of reference, and improved apparatus of varieus 
kinds, should be supplied to the schools by the proper 
Boards of Directors, as that fuel should be purchased, or— 
a teacher employed !} 


Enis: A meeting of the friends of the Edinboro Normal 
School was held on the 16th ult., to examine into the modes 
ef instruction, ete., and to devise plans for increasing the 
usefulness of that institution. 

Lancaster: The salary of the County Superintendent 
has been advanced from $1250 per annum, the figure of the 

ast three years, to the more remunerative sum of $1700. 
¢ would have preferred to see it fixed at $1800, but this 
proposition was lost by a majority of four votes in a con- 
yention of nearly one hundred and fifty school directors.— 
Mr. David Evans has been re-elected. 

At the last meeting of the City School Board it was re- 
solved, upon the recommendation of the finance eommittee, 
to assess a tax of six mills for sehool purposes and two mills 
for building purposes. For the past three or four years the 
ordinary tax has been five mills, with no assessment for 
building purposes,—so that we have here some tangible evi- 
dence of progress. The school directors of Lancaster are 
again upon the right track and we trust that they will 





of Maryland; and Professor Brooks can desire no higher 
compliment to his efficiency as an educator than the deter- 


He makes our Professor the liberal offer of $2,000 per 


2 | annum, with a desirable residence thrown into the bargain 
in the Society of Friends, written by Edward Parrish, Presi- | _ 


and is resolved upon haying his conditions accepted. 

The Millersville Normal School has recently seen Prof. 
J. P. Wickersham resign his position as principal. Can the 
further loss of Professor Brooks be added? We think not, 
even though a salary of from two to three thousand dollars 
be paid to retain him at the head of that institution.—Lan- 
caster Ev. Express. 

Luzerne: The act of assembly incorporating the Pitts- 
ton Seminary received the approval of the Governor on the 
lith of April. The bill as passed creates a corporation for 
educational purposes under the name of the Pittston Semi- 
nary. The corporators propose to build a first class liter- 
ary institute in West Pittston, to be controlled by nine 
Directors, chosen annually by the stockholders. The 
charter of incorporation contains all the privileges usually 
granted to such institutions, besides some special privileges 
which will remain in abeyance until the growth of the in- 
stitution calls for their exercise. As far as privileges are 
eoncerned, the institution has been liberally endowed. 

The Pittston Gazette, in an editorial article upon the sub- 
ject, says: 

‘The want of an institution of this kind has long been 
severely felt in Pittston. Our town has not heretofore afford- 
ed those superior gducational advantages which make a con- 
sideration with all intelligent persons when casting about 
for a place of residence. It is not the tuition which costs 
in an education, but the main item of expense connected 
with Boarding Schools is the board and incidental charges 
connected with a residence from home. But there are other 
and greater considerations than expense connected with 
this subject. Youth of both sexes, at the age when parents 
generally send them to distant Seminaries, are most in need 
of the influence, advice, and eontrol of their parents. In the 
absence of suitable educational advantages at home, it is 
often a grave question whether it is better to entirely forego 
the superior educational advantages of distant schools or to 
expose the student to the uncertain influences connected 
with those advantages. The best regulated literary institu- 
tions in the land cannot afford an equivalent for home in- 
fluences. 

‘‘The project to build the Pittston Seminary is a move 
towards supplying the long felt deficiencies in our educa- 
tional facilities ; to bring the privileges and blessings of a 
thorough education down to the smallest cost, and to ena- 
ble the people of Pittston and vicinity to educate their 
children at home under home influences. It is not intended 
that the Seminary shall take the place of the Public Schools 
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but supply their deficiencies. In the Seminary will be 
taught the higher branches of education both ornamental 
and practical, things which have never yet been successfully 
taught in the common schools of Pittston. 

‘The Seminary is to be conducted upon the joint stock 
principle. Stock will be issued to each subscriber to the 
amouat of his subscription ; and, as in all other corporations, 
each stockholder in voting for directors will be allowed one 
vote for every share of stock which he holds. This arrange- 
ment places the control and management of the seminary 
in the hands of those who saw the necessity of such an in- 
stitution and were willing to expend their money to build it. 

‘*One word in regard to this stock. It will pay large div- 
idends. The directors of the Seminary may not be able to 
declare as large a cash dividend as our banks advertise, but 
the money contributed to build and carry on the Seminary 


will be an investment which will add to the actual wealth | 


of the contributors and render the guid pro quo for the 
capital invested just as surely as an investment in bank or 
railroad stock, and the Seminary when built, if rightly con- 
ducted, will be a lasting benefit to all.’’ 


The Board of Directors of Wilkesbarre have wisely re- 
solved upon grading their public schools. 
gress, though it is a matter of surprise that the large and 
flourishing town of Wilkesbarre, with so much wealth, in- 
telligence and enterprise, should so long have delayed this 
important measure. The advantages of the graded system 
are so obvious as to strike the most careless observer, and 
# results so universally satisfactory that we believe there 

no instance on record where the people of any given dis- 


trict have gone back from the graded to the ungraded | 
system. A new and commodious brick building is now in | 
process of erection, which is to be furnished in the most ap- | 


proved modern style, and supplied with all the necessary 
educational appliances. We say Well done! to the Board 
of Directors that has resolved upon abandoming the ‘‘ penny 


wise and pound foolish’’ policy of their predecessors in | 


office. ‘ 
Mercer: Hon. M. C. Trout has again manifested his 


liberal spirit toward educational improvements by donat- | 


ing a choice collection of books to the N. W. State Normal 
School. Mr. Trout deserves much praise for his efficient 
efforts to improve our common schools. He is emphatically 
a model school director. 
and is extensively engaged in the coal and iron business, 
and yet, he attends the institutes and visits the school of 
his district regularly, and performs all his official duties with 
an attachment to the cause of popular education that 
challenges comparison. 


An institute of six weeks duration for the instruction of 


teachers, free of expense, will be held by the County Super- 
intendent in September and October. 

Mirritn: The Union Teachers’ Institute had its closing 
meeting, Saturday, April 14th. Its meetings, with one or 
two exceptions, were interesting and well adapted to pro- 
mote the progress and success of every member. 

PHILADELPHIA: 


vided into twenty-six sections. Each of these sections is 
under control of a Board of Directors, twelve in number.— 
The Board of Controllers which has jurisdiction over the 
entire city numbers twenty-six members, one from each 
sectional Board, elected by said Board to represent the 
interests of the section under its immediate supervision.— 
The law places the several sectional Boards under the di- 
rection of this higher authority, and that body is in duty 
bound to watch them closely. Upon the relations existing 


between these two Boards the last Annual Report of the 


Controllers says : 
‘* There seems to be a great want of certainty and clear- 
ness in the Legislative enactments defining the duties of 


the directors and controllers, and this produces at times | 


contentions, which, for*the benefit of the school system, 
should be avoided ; for both these classes of public officers 
should work in harmony. It is almost imposible to say 
where the power of Director or Controller begins or ends ; 
this uncertainty produces conflict of opinion, which of itself 
alone is highly injurious, and even when the power and 
duty of the Controllers is clearly defined there lacks an 

uate power of enforcement. The whole subject is now 


adeq 
in the hands of an able Committee of the Board, and it will 
doubtless receive fair and careful consideration.”’ 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Controllers, held on 
the 8th ult., the following communications with reference 


This means pro- | 


He has no children to edueate | 


The City of Philadelphia, which is | 
known as the First School District of Pennsylvania, is di- | 


es 





to school buildings were received from the various sections : 
From the 2d, requesting provision for the erection of a 
school building for the Washington Grammar School, of not 
less than five divisions each, and the Newton street Primary 
of not less than four divisions. From the 7th. requesting 
the Board to ask Councils to appropriate the balance of 
$44,833.33 to erect a Grammar School ; also, requesting an 
increase of salary for the Principal of the Unclassified School. 
From the 1ith, asking for an appropriation of $9500 out of 
the sum of $29,500 belonging to the 11th section, to builda 
| school house in that district, and that the Board request 
Councils to grant the lot on Third street, below Green, now 
the Commissioners’ Hall, a police station, to the llth sec- 
tion, for school purposes. From the. 20th, to appropriate 
$25,000 to erect a school house of fifteen divisions, and 
$11,000 to erect an eight division school house ; 22d section, 
to appropriate $11,000 to build a school house on the N. 
| W. side of Centre street : 24th section, to appropriate $20,. 
000 to erect a school house on Ffty-fourth street, Hunter’s 
lane, in Hestonville : 27th section, to take up a ground rent 
on the north side of Ludlow, below Thirty-sixth street, to 
erect a school house at a rent of $300 per annum; also to 
organize a Second Division Primary School. 

The following report was received from the special com- 
mittee recently appointed to look after the Central High 
School. It is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it fails to strike 
at the root of the evil. The views presented in a selected 
article upon this subject which appeared in the last issdé'of 
the School Journal, are more in accordance with the dic- 
tates of common sense and the requirements of a sound 
policy in public school affairs. We give the report : 

The committee appointed to investigate all the depart- 
| ments of the Central High School, respectfully report: 

1. That it has given the same its careful attention, and 
herewith submits the testimony that was elicited by the ex- 
amination. 

2. The committee is not prepared to go into details, but is 
| of the opinion that most, if not all of the difficulties which 
| now exist, and which lessen the usefulness of the institu- 
tion, are to be attributed to a want of cordiality of feeling 
and harmonious concert of action among the members of 
| the Faculty, and believing this cannot be restored under 
its present management, it recommends that the Faculty be 
entirely reorganized. 

8. The committee further recommends that no gentle- 
man at present connected with the school, other than as pro- 
vided for by the accompanying resolution, nor a pit 4 
| of the public Grammar Schools of this city, shall be eligible 
| to the position of Principal. 
| 4, The committee alsorecommends that application be made 
| to the next Legislature for the passage of an act by which 
| pupils may be admitted into the Central High School from 
| private, as well as public Grammar Schools of this city.— 
Provided. That such applicants shall pass a satisfactory ex- 
| amination. 

The committee offer tue following resolution for the con- 
sideration of the Board :— 

Resolved. That the Secretary of this Board be and is 
| hereby instructed to'notify the members of the Faculty of 
| the Boys’ High School that their term of service will expire 
on the Ist day of September next. Provided nothing therein 
contained shall be construed so as to make any member of 
the present Faculty ineligible for re-election by this Board 
to the position he now occupies. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Boys’ High School 
be and they are hereby instructed to proceed in the usual 
manner in organizing a new Faculty, as heretofore has been 
their practice in filling vacancies. 

Resolved, That this committee be discharged from the 
| further consideration of the subject. 
| All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Samvug. Scmerpeg, Ww. M. Levick, 
Ww. C. Hainus, NatHan Hi.uzs, 
Committee. 

I approve of the above report, excepting the third re 
commendation. Joun B. Green, 

On motion of Mr. Frezsorn, the report was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed, to be considered, with the 
| testimony, on the Tuesday following the next stated meet- 

ing. 

ScuvyLxiLu: The public schools of Pottsville are under 
intelligent management and are regarded as among the 
most flourishing in the State. They have live teachers as 
well as live school directors in the metropolis of the coal re- 
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gions. Each of the leading newspapers of the place has an 
educational column well sustained in the variety, both of 
its original and selected articles. Mr. J. A. M. Passmore, 
editor of this department of the Miners’ Journal, ina recent 
issue of that paper, pays the following merited compliment 
to Prof. Raub, late editor of the same department in the 
Standard : 

‘‘The Educational Column of the Pottsville Standard, 
has passed from the hands of Prof. A. N. Raub, into those of 
Ww. M. Crothers, M. E., of Tremont. We cannot allow this 
opportunity to pass by without awarding to Prof. Raub, the 
meed due to a Christian gentleman, 2 ripe scholar and a 
live teacher. He was the pioneer of Educational Columns 
in this County, and during the whole time he held the posi- 
tion of editor of that column, we never saw in it an article, 
which was calculated to stir up strife, or create heart-burn- 
ings amongst the teachers of the County, We sincerely 
hope that in his new sphere (Prof. in the Keystone State 
Normal School), he may reap the reward the true educator 
deserves. We wish him all the success it is the province of 
man to receive, and hope to hear from him occasionally. 

‘We welcome his successor, Mr. Crothers, amongst us, 
and hope he may be as successful as his predecessor. We 
have known him from boyhood, and know him to be a good 
teacher. We have read his introduction with pleasure, and | 
unite with him in the hope that the teachers will give us 
more aid in support of our columns.” 

The Schuylkill County Educational Association held its 
semi-annual meeting on Saturday, May 5th, at Minersville. 
The President, Prof. Raub, having left the County, J. W. 
Dannenhower was called to the chair. T. B. Walker, from 
the Committee to procure legislative aid for the County 
Institute, reported that a bill had been passed by the Leg- 
islature and signed by Governor Curtin, authorizing the pay- 
ment of $200 annually, out of the County Treasury, to aid 
in defraying the expenses of the Institute. 

A Salutatory Essay was read by Miss M. A. Lloyd, which 
was followed by an interesting report from Mr. J.J. Cake | 
on the “ Means of Elevating the Teachers’ Profession.’’— 
This report, shows its author to be a teacher who is fully | 
alive to the fact, that the elevation of the profession must 
come from the teachers themselves. ‘‘ The Importance of 
Regular Attendance at School,’’ claimed the attention of 
Mr. T. D. Yeager; Mr. J. W. Dannenhower also read an 
able report on ‘‘ Moral Instruction.’’ The next meeting of 
the Association will be held at Pottsville. . 


Warren : The suicidal policy of low salaries is slowly 
becoming apparent to Boards of Directors in all quarters of 
the State, and the work of reform is fairly under way.— 
Salaries must be advanced, and we shall presently find the 
school authorities of Warren County ‘‘ wheeling into line.”’ 
A recent letter from Mr. W. M. Linpsgy, County Super- 
intendent, furnishes two or three paragraphs of public in- 
terest ; 


‘*My regular series of examinations closed on Saturday, | 
April 28th. One hundred and fourteen teachers presented 
themselves for examination. Of this number, twenty-two 
were rejected. The standard of scholarship among those re- | 
ceiving certificates, is not as high as it should be, yet is 
quite as good as could be expected, considering the induce- 
ments that are offered. The teachers’ salaries, of this 
county, have been placed so low that nearly all our 
young men have left the profession to engage in more lucra- | 
tive employments. Female teachers receive barely enough | 
to supply themselves with suitable clothing. Consequently | 
those who are obliged to depend upon their labor to edu- 
cate themselves, must be content with their present at- 
tainments, and what they can pick up by their own extra 
exertions. How long will the Directors of Warren County 
suffer this state of things to exist ? 

f Last week we enjoyed.a visit to the North Western State 
Normal School. This Normal School is now ina very pros- 
perous condition. We have had personal knowledge of the 
School for the last two years, and feel no hesitancy in say- 
ing, that for regularity, discipline, thorough instruction and | 
hard study, this term has not been equaled by any other | 
during the period of our acquaintance with the institution. 
The prosperity of the school was clearly demonstrated to | 
ovr minds by the diligence and industry of the students, | 
and their united effort. to procure libraries for the Literary | 
Societies. Prof. Cooper, the principal, is also soliciting dona- | 
tions in all parts of the District fo- the purpose of erecting | 


additional buildings, to accommodate the growing interests | school accommodations. 
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of the District. Warren County now forms a part of this 
Normal District, which should afford to her teachers a rare 
opportunity to prepare themselves for their high calling.’’ 


York: An exhibition of the school taught by Miss 
Amanda Fahs of the borough of York was held in Wash. 
ington Hall, during two evenings in the early part of last 
month. The proceeds were devoted to the purchase of books 
for the school library. We like this method of disposing of 
‘*the proceeds’’ better than that noticed elsewhere in 
these columns. The essential appliances of every well 
furnished school room should, as is stated elsewhere, be 
provided by the proper Board of Directors at the expense 
of the district. When funds are raised as above, they should 
be expended in the purchase of books for a school library, 
certain extra books of reference, handsome engravings 
neatly framed, neat and appropriate mottoes,—anything of 
the sort that will serve to render the school room more 
home-like and attractive. 

The Spring Garden Normal Society was organized on the 
5th ult., at Strickler’s School House, Mr. J. 8. Heistand, 
chairman, and Mr. W. H. Thorne, Secretary. A series-of 
text books was adopted to be used by the Society. Meetings 
to be held weekly. 


aoe se 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Connecticut: The system of graded schools was adopted 
in New Haven twelve years ago. Since that time the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled has increased from 1,472 to 4,693; 
the average attendance from 1,226 to 3,894; the number of 
teachers from 28 to 93; and the amount of expenditures 
from $6,946 to $43,020. 

Arrangements have been made to establish a scientific 
school, for which $150,000 are to be raised. It will be 
located at Middletown, in connection with the Wesleyan 
University. 

Catiroria: The last number of the California Teacher 
contains in full the Revised School Law of the State, con- 
sisting of 123 sections,—this to the exclusion of all other 
matter. But we can readily pardon a lack of the usual) 
variety, where so much of substantial excellence is present- 
ed. It is, indeed, what the Teacher pronounces it, ‘‘a noble 
law.’? Would that every sister State were in possession of 
a general school law equally comprehensive in its provis- 
ions, as methodical in the arrangement of its sections, and 
to as great a degree divested all mere verbiage and unne- 
cessary legal technicalities. In its style and general provi- 
sions, this is a model school law, and under its workings,— 
ably administered, as we know it will be,—the E Dorado of 
the Pacific will make such bold strides onward, as may ren- 
der it necessary for older States to look well to their laurels. 

We have received the First Biennial Report of Hon. Jno. 
Swett, Superintendent Public Instruction of California, for 
the years 1864 and 1865. Its tables of statistics which aré 
an interesting study, show the number of children in the 
State, between the ages of 4 and 18 years, to be 95,067; 
the number in attendance in the public schools, 41,376; in 
private schools, 12,478; average time during which the 
schools are open, 7} months; total number of schvols, 947; 
number of male teachers, 603, number of females 552; 
average monthly salery, males, $74.00; females, $62.00; 
school expenditure for 1865, $883,116.56; amount per 
child, $9.29. The statistics show marked improvement in 
every direction, This exhaustive Report of 422 pages is 
gotten up in excellent style. Besides its full statistical 
tables, it contains a number of ably written articles on vari- 


| ous educational subjects, a historical sketch of the public 


school system of California, and plans, specifications, and 
descriptions of the best arranged school buildings in the 
State—county school houses as well as those in the cities of 
Sacramento and San Francisco. The Lincoln school house 
alone, of the latter city, cost $100,000, and the Denman, 
$78,000, both of which have been erected within the past 
two years. 

Itttnors: Thesubject of greater school accommodations, 
is just now the question of chief educational interest in 
Chicago. The Board of Education has referred to com- 
mittees the plan of erecting branch buildings in several of 
the over-crowded districts, with power to close the schools 
now kept in buildings unfit for the purpose. The average 


daily attendance of pupils is this year 2000 greater than 
last year, while no material increase has been made in the 
The result is, that the school 
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rooms are uncomfortably crowded, and hundreds of children 
are denied admittance. A cotemporary asserts, that ‘‘ the 
nursery is getting the decided start of the School Board of 
this growing city,’’ and suggests that population shall 
My oF, anchor while the school authorities study the census 
table. 


Invpiana: The State Board of Education held a meeting 
for the examination of applicants for State Certificates on 
the 14th and 15th of March. The Board of Trustees of the | 
State Normal School met on the 9th and 10th of January, | 
and issued a circular respecting the location of the insti- 
tution, Tbe place that makes the largest donations, gets | 
the school, provided it also furnishes reasonable assurances 
for its success. The State appropriates $10,000 a year for | 
its support. A Model School is to be connected with the 
Normal School. Indiana is awake in school matters, and 
we are glad to see that the State Union Convention had the | 
good sense to re nominate Superintendent Hoss, whose 
zealous and well-directed labors are full of promise of con- 
tinued success. We hope the people will ratify the action 
of the Convention. The School Journal for March gives a 
full account of the killing of a teacher by one of his pupils, 
at Adams, Decatur county. The crime created a great ex- 
citement in the locality. 

Maine: In the Twelfth Annual Report of the Superin- | 
tendent of Common Schools, Rey. Dr. Ballard gives a full 
account of the State Normal School, which is prospering, 
and recommends the establishment of graded and high 
schools, and the holding of Teachers’ Institutes. The whole 
number of persons in the State between 4 and 21 years, is 
219,060; number registered in summer schools 120,149, in 
winter schools 138,181, average attendance 72 per cent. in | 
winter and 77 per cent. in summer; average wages of male 
teachers, besides boarding, $27.75 per month; amount of 
school money raised by taxation, $460,463. 


MAssacuusegtts: From the carefully compiled statistics 
of the Report of the Board of Education, we take the 
following exhibit of the schools: The number of public 
schools in Massachusetts is 4749, an increase for the year 
of 74; the number of pupils between 5 and 15 years of age 
is 247,275, an increase for the year of 5,631; the mean 
average attendance, 73 per cent. a decrease for the year of 
one per cent.; the number of teachers employed, 7,367, of 
whom 1,072 are new, and 6,295 women, being a decrease 
of 138 men and an increase of 153 women. Average length 
of session in the public schools, 7 months and 17 days; 
average wages per month, males, $54.77, an increase of | 
$7.99 ; females, $21.82, an increase of $2.45. Average sum | 
raised by taxation for the education of each child, exclusive 
of school buildings, $7.23, an increase for the year of 
85 cents. 

MaryLanp: The County Commissioners receive compen- 
sation for their services, and are liable to removal for neg- 
lect of duty. The school officers are all appointed, which 
prevents the election of inexperienced men through partisan 
influence. 

New Hamrsuire: The State Board of Education re- 
commend, in their Nineteenth Annual Report, a digest of | 
the school laws of the State, a more efficient supervision of 
the schools, provisions for the adequate qualification of | 
teachers, more attention to the subject of physical educa- 
tion, and an appropriation for the purchase of globes, maps, 
and other necessary apparatus. 

New Jersey: There were last year 727 pupils in attend- | 
ance upon the various departments of the Normal School. | 
In the course of study it has been found necessary to include 
spelling, for the reason, that ‘‘ three-fourths of those who 
are candidates to the Normal School spell in the most shock- 
ing manner.’? The last graduating class numbered twenty- | 
two members. 


Ouro: A late issue of the Sandusky Register, contains an | 
address to the teachers and citizens of the place, by M. F. | 
Cowdery, Esq., Superintendent of the public schools of that | 
city. The leading thought of the address is, that ‘‘ the | 
right formation of character should be the ehsef end of 
school instruction for a child.’’ } 

The last Report of the Commissioner of Common Schools | 
shows an advance of nearly thiriy per cent. in the average | 
monthly wages of male, and of thirty-four per cent. in the | 
wages of female teachers. 

West Virainta: The State Superintendent, Hon. W. 
R. White, is indefatigable in his labors on behalf of the free 
school system. In the Amended School Laws, good moral | 
character is made the basis of requirements. The grading 








| 2@ years of age who have attended school is 1,523. 





of certificates is thus provided for: No. 1, very good; No. 
2, good; No. 3, medium; No. 4, below medium; No. 5, 
indifferent. No. 5 not to be granted more than once; No. 4, 
not more than twice to the same applicant. When No. 1 
has been granted to the same teacher for three successive 
years, ‘‘ he shall be recommended to the State Superinten- 
dent for examination, and if found worthy, shall be grant- 
ed a professional certificate valid during the life time of the 
holder, unless revoked for immorality or disloyalty.’’ 


Ruopg Istanp: The city of Providence, which employs 
150 teachers, and has an average attendance of between 
7000 and 8000 pupils, pays the following salaries: Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, $2000; Teachers of High 
Schools, $1,600: Principals of Grammar Schools, $1,500; 
Assistants in Grammar Schools, $500; Principals of Inter- 
mediate Schools, $425; principals of Primary Schools, $375; 
Assistants, $352. The expenses last year were $90,000. 
Mr. Leach, the Superintendent, is exceedingly severe upon 
tardy teachers as well as upon tardy pupils. He insists 
upon promptness—for its own sake. He recently suspended 
sixteen pupils from the High School for a tardiness of two 
minutes for which they could offer no satisfactory excuse. 


| The Rhode Island Schoolmaster says : 


‘*A bill is before our State Legislature, which, if passed, 
will prove of great value in advancing the interests of our 
Public Schools. Hitherto the towns have been required, by 
law, to raise one-half as much money for school purposes, 
as they received from the apportionment of $35.00 of the 
State fund. »This new act proposes, that the towns shall 
raise an amount equal to that apportionment before receiv 
ing the State’s money. A parsimonious policy, in educa- 
tion, is poor economy, and a wasting expense. Good schools 
are the cheapest things in the market. So are good teach- 
ers. Poor schools are the dearest, for they are not only a 
waste of money, but of much valuable time and life. The 
more money we have the better teachers we can secure, and 
as a consequence, we shall have better schools. Legislation 
in this direction is wise and liberal, and advances the best 
interests of the State.’’ 


Wisconsin: The last Report of the State Superinten- 
dent shows an increased attendance over the figures of last 
year of 11,948 pupils. Wisconsin is growing. Two-thirds 
of all persons in the State between the ages of 4 and 20 
years, are to be found in the schools. The number over 
There 
are 7,532 teachers employed in the public schools. During 
the year there has been an increase of 518 male teachers, a 


| fair proportion of whom have returned from the camp to 


the school room. The average number of days taught dur- 
ing the past school year was 134}, an increase of 14 days 
upon the preceding year. Number of school houses, 4,338, 
accommodating 241,595 pupils. Average monthly wages of 
male teachers, $36.45, an increase over last year of $4.07; 
of female teachers, $22.24, an increase over last year of 
$2.81. Within the past twelve months, there have been 
granted 59 certificates of first grade, 195 of second grade, 
and 6,828 of third grade. The demand for teachers is at 
present greater than the supply. The people are learning 
that they must pay ‘‘ good wages for good work’’ in the 
school as well as in the shop. This is one of the most 
cheering signs of the times, and we are happy at seeing, 
that almost everywhere the salary of the teacher is advanc- 
ing. 





Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, June, 1866. 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MAY, 1866. 





Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Freedom, John A. Lynn, $49 61 
‘s Hampton, Eml. Neidich, 23 78 
“ Reading, Thomas N. Dick, 126 69 
Allegheny, Elizabeth bor., John E. Shaffer, 117 26 
“ Fawn twp., John Esler, 60 68 
“s Neville, James Dickson, 22 14 
ss Patton, E. Kunkle, 89 38 
es Tarentum bor., James Lacey, 72 16 
we Upper St. Clair, John Espy, 70 52 
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| Oounties. 

Indiana, 
“ 
ai 


“ec 


Jefferson, 


‘“ 
Juniata, 
“a 


“é 


Lancaster, 


Lebanon, 


| Lehigh, 


Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | 
Belknap, Ind., John Elenbarger, 15 17 
Buffalo, North, Samuel M. Reed, 110 70 
Cowenshannock, James Stewart, 167 69 
Manor, John Shoop, 134 48 | 
Pine, Dayid White, 121 77 
Worthington, Fred’k Beck, Jr., 26 24 
Borough twp., Samuel Ecoff, 82 00 
Freedom bor., Philip Bentel, 70 52 
Rochester bor., 8. J. Cross, 169 74 
Sewickley, North, Daniel Hahes, 118 90 
Bedford twp., Fred’k H. Beegle, 184 50 
Liberty, David Cypher, 118 90 
Monroe, Philip Felton, 153 34 
Napier twp., Joseph Souser, 148 83 
Snakespring, John G. Hartley, 59 45 
Woodberry, South,Chr’n Snuberger, 132 02 
Altoona, R. A. O. Kerr, 412 05 
Blair, David M. Riddle, 105 78 
Logan, Wm. M. Lioyd, 249 69 
Woodberry, P. Vandevander, 164 00 
Alba bor., Eli P. Rockwell, 19 68 
Smithfield, A. E. Child, 179 99 
Terry, Jonathan Buttlic, 97 99 
Middletown, Wm. W. Blakey, 237 80 
Clinton, William Brewer, 96 35 
Carroll twp., Henry Byrnes, 151 20 
Johnstown, Wm. J. Lewis, 380 07 
Franklin, Henry Boyer, 154 16 
Mahoning, Thos. Kemerer, 195 57 | 
Penn, East, Daniel Romig, Jr., 68 47 
Farmers Mills, George Krape, 26 24 
Howard bor., Martz Hogan, 82 41 
Huston, John Turner, 59 86 
Milesburg bor., James Alexander, 63 55 
Beaver, Godlieb Eyly, 108 24 
New Bethlehem, A.H. Allebach, 37 31 
Porter, M. Arnold, 142 50 
Bloom, Isanc Thompson, 31 16 
Clearfield bor., J. M. Rittlebarger, 84 46 
Pike twp., Isaac Caldwell, 96 35 
Gallagher, Philip Cryder, 27 06 
Berwick bor., David Baucher, 73 80 
Shenango, North, A. M. Gaugh, 90 20 
Summerhill, John McDowell, 146 37 
Troy, E. 8. Walden, 91 96 
Mead, A. J. Hunter, 248 05 
Pine, 0. F. Bush, 94 30 
Union, Ind., Jesse P. Burton, 11 07 
Frankford, Saml. Alexander, 172 20 
Hampden, Christian Dietz, 147 60 
Penn, Wm. A. Brown, 216 07 
Dauphin bor., Leo. Poffenbarger, 68 06 
Hanover, East, John F. Stoner, 167 28 
Swatara, James Elder, 130 79 
Wiconisco, Daniel Keiser, 238 62 
Conneaut, W. 5S. Randall, 136 12 
Corry, John B. Chace, 246 00 
Edinkoro, J. R. Reeder, 80 77 
Elk Creek, Ira G. Raedall, 134 07 
Girard twp., Riley Pettibone, 215 66 
Springfield, Riley Potter, 203 36 
Summit, L. A. Rall, 114 86 
Union, Val. Bentley, 132 43 
Waterford bor., Chester West, 64 $7 
Stewart, Hervey Morris, 96 76 
Bullskin, J.J. Slonecker, 154 16 
George, A.M. Hibbs, 213 61 
German, Samuel Antram, 180 81 
Jefferson, Thomas Murphy, 123 06 
Menallen, John Kelly, 102 91 
Fannett, D. C. Johnson, 199 67 
Guilford, Peter McFerren, 802 17 
Franklin, Thomas Bowlos, 248 05 
Letterkenny, Sol. Creamer, 186 14 
St. Thomas, Wm. D. Dixon, 161 13 
Washington, Jacob H. Hoover, 200 90 
Belfast, Jacob Lake, 81 18 
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Districts. Treasurers. Amounts 
Clarksburg, Ind., Samuel Kier, 14 76 
Conemaugh, Saml. G. Miller, 118 90 
Shelocta bor., David Heffelfinger, 11 89 
Smicksburg bor., George Stear, 18 86 
Wheatfield, East, F.McCachren, 100 45 
Brookville, H. K. Fallerton, 172 61 
Rose, John H. Crate, 71 75 
Union, G. H. §. Brown, 59 04 
Washington, James Cooper, 90 61 
Beale, David Haslett, 92 66 
Fayette, Saml. H. Kinzer, 155 80 
Turbutt, John’ Weimar, 65 19 
Milford, William Sterrett, 99 22 
Adamstown, Esaias Billingfelt, “ 74 
Bart, H. Baughman, 132 02 
Cocalico, East, Saml. H. Gring, 242 72 
Donegal, Peter B. Nissley, 135 71 
Earl, West, Christian Brown, 209 92 
Eden, William Dungan, 104 55 
Lampeter, East, David N. Landis, 254 20 
Leacock, Peter E. Hershey, 193 52 
Martic, Thomas Stewart, 1:72 20 
Manheim bor., J. H. Klein, 123 41 
- twp., John N. Eby, 279 62 
Manor, Jacob Piekel, 475 19 
West Hempfield, John Kendig, 365 31 
Mt. Joy twp., C. H. Nissley, 243 13 
Safe Harbor, Ind., Wyatt W. Miller, 50 84 
Bethel, Jacob Lentz 206 23 
Cornwall, Artemus Wilhelm,200 08 
Heidelberg, John Graybiil, 246 82 
Jackson, Cyrus Sherk, 325 95 
Lebanon, South, Jacob Shoak, 177 94 
Londonderry, John Deininger, 217 30 
Swatara, Samuel Groh, 207 87 
Emans, Moses Wieandt, 51 66 
Weisenberg, Wm. L. Shmale, 195 98 
Hughesville, Charles Cromly, 57 40 
Woodward, Robert S. Miller, 56 99 
Bell, Ind., M. P. MecCrackin, 9 02 
Fairview, R. M. Harkness, 83 33 
Greenville, A. L. Wick, 177 53 
Jefferson, Edwin Broadbent,129 56 
Lackawannock, W.Robert Michel, 99 63 
Otter Creek, S. M. Loveland, 56 17 
Shenango, S. F. Mitcheltree, 187 37 
Decatur, Teno Fees, 125 87 
Eldred, Jacob Frantz, 95 94 
Hamilton, - J. Kemmerer, Jr. 187 37 
Jackson, David Reinhart, 87 74 
Paradise, Andrew L. Storm, 61 09 
Stroudsburg, Benj. S. Everitt, 148 01 
Cooper, Jacob Mouser, 40 18 
Derry, Jonathan Delong, 89 79 
Mahoning, Samuel Yerks, Jr., 65 60 
Saml. Reichert, 127 51 
Hanover, New, Daniel Hittel, 197 21 
Norritoa, Hiram C. Hoover, 154 16 
Hanover, Upper, Geo. Schlicher, 236 98 
Patrick Donohoe, 170 9T 
Point, Geo. P. Mertz, 95 12 
Sunbury, Jacob H. Engel, 241 49 
Turbutville, George P. Ramp, 49 61 
Juniata, Danl. Swartz, Jr., 100 04 
Oliver, John Horting, 51 66 
Watts, Levi Siders, 46 7 
Hector, Jno. Sunderlin, 68 47 
Barry, William Hoch, 71 34 
Blythe, Themas Doyle, 265 68 
Brunswig, South, Simon Marberger, 14 76 
Eldred, John D. Hepler, 71 75 
Kesslers, D. 8. Gable, 16 81 
Mahantango, L., Wm. A. Stutzman, 27 06 
Mahanoz, Twp., James Boyllin, 278 18 
Manheim, North, Frederick Beck, 164 82 
McKeansbarg, Ww. B. Bock, 52 89 
Middleport, John Veith, 63 14 
Norwegian, John Hanny, 151 70 
Pine Grove, Guy Wheeler, 70 11 
Wayne, Joseph Brown, 124 64 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amount. 
Somerset, Jenner, Joseph Berkey, 145 14 
Se Stony Creek, John M. Schrock, 124 23 
ws Southampton, Israel Emerick, 56 99 
Susquehanna, Choconut, James Trodden, 53 71 
oe Liberty, Ira M. Dawley, 109 47 
“ Montrose. A.N. Bullard, 159 49 
Union, Buffalo, East, Fred’k L. Hipple, 109 88 
Venango, Clinton, Thomas McKee, 95 12 
“s Oakland, G. K. Weber, 120 54 
e Plum, W. K. Gilleland, 113 57 
sd Sandy Creek, David White, 159 90 
Washington, Claysville, T. C. Noble, 42 23 
- Falfowfield, E. Creighton, 86 10 
* Hopewell, John C. Sloan, 82 82 
“6 Millsboro, John 8. Gibson, 38 54 


Westmoreland, Adamsburg, 
“ Bolivar boro., 


John F. Gilchrist, 24 19 
A. J. Libengood, 30 75 


“ Concord, Robert Blackly, 13 94 
“ Franklin, Joseph Walp, 165 64 
re Harmony, John Cook, 8 61 


7 Huntingdon, East, J. B. Sherrick, 183 68 
. Ind. No.3.of Derry, Alex. Mechesney, 18 86 
st Mars Hill, Ind., John Reece, 20 09 
ss New Alexandria, John M. Stewart, 32 80 


York, Carroll, Henry Arnold, 95 12 
“ Chanceford, Valentine Trout, 217 71 
- Conewago, Jacob Dattisman, 134 07 
o Dover bor., Alfred Weaver, 47 15 
“ Fawn, William Grove, 136 12 
wi Lewisberry, John E. Booner, 32 80 
“re Manchester, West, Daniel Wolf, 163 18 
= Shrewsbury twp., John Blasser, 221 81 
a Spring Garden, CC. Sharzberger, 266 91 
” Windsor, Elias Witmer, 184 91 
y - Lower, Eml. Wallick, 225 50 
* York bor., Daniel Kraber, 947 10 


TO DIRECTORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

By the act of 1865, as found on page 95 of ‘‘ School Law 
and Decisions,’’ section 75, the affidavit or certificate and 
the annual report are to be forwarded to this department at 
the same time. They should be made out and sent to the 
County Superintendent immediately after the school oper- 
ations for the school year, for which they are made, have 
closed, and they cannot be made before. The warrant for 
the State appropriation cannot be issued, until both these 
documents are on file in this department. If Directors 
send the affidavit to the ‘County Superintendent without 
the report, it should be retained until the report has been 
received. This course will be much less troublesome to the 
Superintendent, as well as to the clerks in this department, 
who have charge of these documents. It should be remem- 
bered by Directors and Superintendents, that the law posi- 
tively roquires ‘‘ the certificate and report to be transmitted 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, on or before the 
fifteenth day of July, of the school year succeeding the one | 
for which they were made.’’ 


TO SECRETARIES. 
Again we call the attention of the Secretaries of the 


School Boards, to the importance of furnishing this depart- 
ment with the names and P. 0. address of the officers of 
their respective boards, immediately after the organization | 
of the new boards. This is absolutely necessary with those | 
districts from which reports have been received previous to 
the organization, for in such reports the names of the old 
officers appear, and unless the newly elected Seoretary for- | 
wards the names of the new officers to this office, it cannot | 
be known here who they are. Reports made out after the | 
organization of the new boards will contain the names of | 
the new officers. 

Blanks, will be sent to the Secretaries of the old boards, 
whose annual reports were made out and have been received 
prior to the new organization, which blanks are to be handed 


| the ‘* School Law and Decisions.”’ 


| scholarship of the same kind.’’ 


over by the old Secretary to his successor, who is to fill and 


forward them immediately, as directed in the blanks. For 
the boards whose annual reports are made after the organi- 
zation no such blanks are needed. It is hoped that this 
duty will be promptly attended to. 

It is illegal for the same person to hold at the same time 
the office of President or Secretary and Treasurer of the 
school board, or President or Secretary or Treasurer and 
Collector, except in the case provided for by the proviso of 
the 39 section of the school law, as found on the 43 page of 
Warrants for the State 
appropriation cannot be issued upon affidavits which show 
that two offices are held by one director, except in such a 
case as is provided for by the law referred to. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The annual examination of the students in these institu- 
tions, who desire to receive diplomas as teachers, will be 
held during their respective approaching examinations, of 
which due notice will be given by the proper authorities of 
each school. 

The following from the official department of the Journal 
of July, 1864, is republished, in order that teachers may 
avail themselves of the privileges of the schools herein 
offered to them, if they desire to do so. 

This will be an important opportunity for teachers, and 
it is hoped that there will be a general attendance. 

In order that directors, teachers and others may know 
what is meant, in the law, by the term *‘ Practical Teacher,’’ 
the following extracts from the Normal School law are 
made: 


** Actual teachers of common schools in good standing, 
who shall produce satisfactory evidence of having taught 


| in common schools during three full consecutive annual 


terms of the districts in which they were employed, may 
also be examined at the same time and in the same manner 
with the regular students of their proper Normal Schools, 
and if found equally qualified shall receive certificates of 
Sec. 177. 

“That no certificate of competence in the practice of 
teaching shall be issued to the regular graduate of any of 
said Normal Schools, till after the expiration of two years 
from the date of graduation, and of two full annual terms 
of actual teaching in the districts in which such graduate 
taught, nor to any teacher who shall hold a full certificate 
of scholarship without having been a regular student and 
graduate, unless upon full proof of three years actual teach- 
ing in a common school or schools, nor in either case with- 
out the production of a certificate of good moral character, 
and satisfactory discharge of the requisite duration of Pro- 
fessional duty, from the board or boards of directors in 
whose employment the applicant shall have taught, coun- 
tersigned by the County Superintendent of the proper 
county or counties.’’ See. 178. 

It will be seen by the above, that to entitle a person to a 


State certificate, he must have taught at least two full an- 


! nual terms, if he be a graduate of a Normal School, and 


if not, three full years of teaching are requisite. The fair 
inference is, that those who make application expect to 
become professional teachers, to make it a business not 
merely for a few months but years at least. Neither is it 
expected that the State certificate shall be granted to those 
who have taught a great length of time and, who,are about 
to retire, but want the document as acompliment. In short 
the ‘term “‘ Practical Teacher,’’ means an individual who 
has practised teaching for several years and intends to 
practice it for years to come, or for life. It appears also, 
that those who have heretofore received certificates of schol- 
arship only, are, at this examination, to be inspected by the 
board of examiners as to their competency in the practiee 
of teaching. 
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It is an honor to a teacher to be every way qualified to 
receive a State certificate—the highest authority and the 
greatest mark of respect known to the school department ; 
anditis hoped that teachers in different sections of the 
State will make strenuous efforts to obtain these docu- 
ments. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

22. Question: Does the repeal of the State tax change 
the maximum of the school tax, that can be raised in the 
several districts ? 

Answer: It does not. The act of February 23, 1866, 
exempts the real estate of the Commonwealth from taxation 
for State purposes. The act of April, 1844, imposes a State 
tax upon all real and personal property made taxable by 
law for State and County purposes. The school law of May, 
1854, declares, that the school tax shall not exceed the 
amount of State and County taxes authorized by law to be 


assessed. Now, inasmuch as the act of February, 1866, re- | 


peals the State tax on real estate only, that on personal 
property still remains, and the maximum of school tax re- 
mains unchanged. 


— Solilinns’ Orphans. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, June, 1866, 
Number or OrpPHANS ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance, to June Ist, 1866. 





Orv. Ap. 

North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 124 104 
Phillipsburg, ” 101 48 
Quakertown i Bucks a 154 122 
Orangeville 4 Columbia es 194 128 
White Hall a Cumberland ‘ 16 10 
Cassville, ve Huntingdon ‘“ 124 153 
McAllisterville * Juniata County 234 151 
Paradise " Lancaster * 134 118 
Mount Joy, ‘s 4 146 113 
Harford, - Susquehanna ‘‘ 106 107 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 1333 1054 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 92 65 


Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, “4. .4 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, “ 30 29 
” Episcopal Church Home a ae 
Zelienople Farm School, Butier ang t 
Jacksonville a Center ‘s, 42 


Emaus Orphan House Dauphin “ 22 23 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Uancaster Co.,106 71 

a St. James Orphan Asylum me lo °F} 
Wtlkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne se 9340 





Loysville School, Perry ** 160 141 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 217 175 
Bridesburg Orphan School, oe 67 52 
Germantown ‘ pe 43 44 
St. Vincent's O. «at Ma as 12 12 
St. Vencent’s Ilome, ¢ 4 4 
St. John s O. Asylum, “ 33 22 
St. Josephs Orphan Home “ 13 11 
Episcopal Church Home, a 13. 4 
Lincoln Institution, ¢s 19 34 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 43 20 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 1083 783 

Total of all ages, 2416 1837 


Nore: 200 of the aggregate of 2416, have been trans- 
ferred from the schools to which they were first sent. This 
accounts for much of the disparity between the number 
ordered and that admitted to several of the schools. 


FOURTH OF JULY EXCURSION. 


It is expected that some of the pupils of the more | 
| advanced schools, will be present at the return of the 
Flags of our Pennsylvania Regiments. to the State, on the 


| This school is about three miles west of Harrisburg, 
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4th of July, at Philadelphia. The proposed visits to the 
respective county seats on that day, will therefore not take 
place, and the Principals will hold their schools in readi- 
ness to be represented at Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 

ELImzaBETH SteFrFreEN, born September 11, 1857, daughter 
of John P. and Elizabeth Steffen of Mount Pleasant Mills, 
Snyder County, and a pupil of the McAlisterville Soldiers’ 
Orphan School, died of Pneumonia on Sunday, May 20, 
1866, after great but not protracted suffering,. 

Her mother was present with her during the last week of 





her illness, and, at her request, the remains were sent to the 
place of her residence to be interred. 

Thus one of our little flock has gone—the first out of the 
school. And although it is only one out of some 220 pupils 
received since Nov. 1864, (nearly nineteen months,) yet it 
casts a gloom over all, and awakens feelings of the ten- 


derest solicitude among the whole family. G. F. MeF. 
NEW SCHOOLS, 
Wuitz Hatt: A school for Orphans of the more ad- 


vanced class has been opened at the White Hall Academy, 
in Cumberland county, David Denlinger, Esq., Principal. 
and on 
the turnpike leading from Harrisburg to Carlisle, by which, 


| or by the Cumberland Valley Railroad, which passes near 


| 
} 
| the State is now increasing so rapidly, that 


the school,—it can be reached, either from the east or the 
west. 

JACKSONVILLE: 
will be opened on Monday, the 4th of June, at Ja 
in Centre county, of which the Rey. D. G. 
Principal. Jacksonville is a pleasant village, 
| miles south of Howard, a station on the Bald Eagle Valley 
Railroad, and about 15 miles west of Lock Haven in Clinton 
county. This railroad extends from Lock Haven on the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna to Tyrone city, on the 
Juniata, and thus affords great facilities, by means of the rail- 
| roads connecting at those pine, for reaching the school. 


Aschool for the more juvenile Orphans, 
aaa 
Klein will be the 


about three 


SCHOOLS YET REQUIRED. | NOTICE. 

The number of applicants from the western portion of 
additional 
| schools for their accommodation must be provided. 

The undersigned will therefore attend at the Monongahela 
| House, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, June 5th, 1866, to confer 
| with Principals or owners of Academies or Seminaries, who 
may be willing to devote their property and efforts to this 
| purpose. 
| Present accommodations for not less than 75 pupils, of 
| both sexes and from 10 tod6 years of age, are required in 
| each case, with an understanding that the capacity of each 
| institution accepted be increased, as soon as practicable, so 
| as to accommodate 150 pupils, and that not less than 
20 acres of arable land and the necessary out-buildings, &., 
for farming and gardening, be attached to each. 
| One such school is desired near the centre of the district 
| composed of Erie, Warren, Venango and Crawford counties. 
One near the centre of the district composed of Clarion, 
Armstrong, Jefferson and Indiana. 
| One near the centre of the district composed of Fayette, 
Greene, Washington, Allegheny and Westmoreland. 


| Qne near the centre of the district composed of Somerset, 


| Bedford, Blair and Cambria. 


| And one in or near the county of Elk. 


Inquiries by letter, for further particulars, will be promptly 
attended to. Tro, H. Burrowes, 

Sup. Sold. Orphans. 

Lancastzr, Pa., May 21, 1866. . ; 
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ORPHANS OF PENNSYLVANIANS IN REGIMENTS OF 
OTHER STATES. 


HMarrissure, April 15, 1866. 


To His Excellency, A. G. Curtin, Gov. of Penn’a. 


Sir :—My late husband was offered a situation, as clerk, 
by his uncle, at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and being in ill 
health at the time, accepted it, but was not long there be- 
fore the draft ; and, fearing that he would be drafted, en- 
listed in the 23d regiment of Connecticut volunteers, and 
was killed at Brasher city two years ago last October, whilst 
in the military service. 

I have been obliged to make my own living since, and 
provide for my little boy, who is not quite five years old, 
and as my health has given way, I find it impossible to get 
along and take proper care of him, for when I am able to 
work I must be away from him, leaving no one to look after 
him ; and, therefore, would like very much to get him into 
one of the schools for Soldiers’ Orphans, which our State 





has so generously provided, if the regulations governing | 


them will permit. 
My husband would not have enlisted in an Eastern regi- 
ment, but for the circumstances I have stated to you, as 


this was our home. Please do all you can for my little boy. | 


With great respect, your obedient servant, 
(Signed.) Louisa E. Surron. 


ExecuTivge CHAMBER, ? 

Harrisburg, April 16, 1806. § 
Respectfully referred to the Hon. Taos. H. Burrowgs, 
Lancaster city, Pa., Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, with request, that he will give this letter his atten- 

tion, and return an answer. 
By order of the Governor, 
H. H. Greee, 


Military See'y. | 


Lancaster, April 17, 1866. 
Sir :—Mrs. Louisa E. Sutton’s letter to you, compels me 
to call attention to this whole subject, and to suggest the 
propriety of communication, on your part or by your direc- 
tion, with the other States. 
Almost daily I am obliged to disallow such applications 
as that of Mrs. Surron; and now that our Soldiers’ Or- 


phan Schools are becoming better known and more popular, | 
Something must | 


the numter is likely largely to increase. 
be done,—on the one hand, to prevent imposition on our 


own State by subjecting her to the support of the orphans | 


of other States, and, om the other, to prevent the suffering 
of these poor children—many of whose cases are as hard as 
that of the son of Mrs. Surron, and who are in danger of 
utter neglect in consequence of their divided claim. 


In addition to this class of children who have lost their | 


place in our schools by their fathers leaving this State, 
there is another class who are liable to suffer :—I allude to 
the orphans of citizens of other States who entered and 
died in Pennsylvania regiments. 

One or the other of these classes should certainly be ad- 


mitted to the schools; but which ought to be, is a question | 


of some difficulty. My own mind has inclined in favor of 
the admission of the children of persons from other States 
who joined our regiments, and thus, to some extent, became 
Pennsylvanians. Being our soldiers, I think we should 
profer them to persons, who, to get a larger bounty, turned 
their backs on their own State, and became the soldiers of 
other States in our time of need. 


members of the regiments of other States. 

Sut, till some uniform rule be adopted by our neighbors 
in these matters, I have not felt it safe to recognize either 
the one class or the other; because my decision might not 
be that elsewhere adopted. 

Now, that this matter is becoming somewhat embarrass- 
ing, and that the other States seem disposed to follow the 
example of Pennsylvania in providing for their Soldiers’ 
Orphans, I would respectfully suggest, that the attention of 
their authorities be called to the subject, and that some just 


system of reciprocation be adopted. Each State should 


agree to provide, either for the orphans of all its deceased 
soldiers. irrespectively of the State character of the regi 
ments in which they served and died, or to confine itself to 
membership in its own regiments, regardless of place of 
birth or residence at the time of enlistment. 

‘Tt may be added, that calling the attention of the other 
States to the matter, at this time, may also be promotive, 


In addition to this, the | ‘ 
verification of their claims is more easy than in the case of | 


| 

in them, of the establishment of schools similar to those 
| you have so successfully founded in this. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

(Signed. ) Tuo. H. Burrowzs, 
Sup’t Soldiers Orphans’ Schools. 

| His Excellency, A. @. Curtin, 
| Governor of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 

In accordance with the suggestion contained in the above 
| letter, Governor Curtin has directed, that the following cir- 
cular letter be forwarded to the Governors of the several 
| loyal States : 
| Executive CHAMBER, 
Harrisburg, Pa., April 23, 1866. 

Sir :—I beg leave to call your attention to the foregoing 
| correspondence. 
| This is the third year of the system, adopted in this State, 
| for the support and education of destitute Orphans of 

Soldiers and Sailors, and the Legislature, at the session just 
, closed, made an appropriation of three hundred thousand 
dollars for its continuance. 

If your State has made any provision of a similar char- 
| acter I will be glad to establish an arrangement of the 
| nature proposed by Mr. Burrowes, or any other, that may 
| secure to these destitute children the aid contemplated by 
our law. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. G@. Curtin. 


| EXAMINATION OF THE SCHOOLS. 
| Auos Row, Esq., Examiner of Sold. Orp. Schools. 


| rr: You will examine, as rapidly as practicable, all the 
schools for the more advanced pupils, and report in writing 
on the following points : 

1. The sufficiency of the school room arrangements for 
teaching; with the size, means for ventilation and heating, 
and furniture and apparatus, both of the main study hall 
and the recitation rooms, and your opinion of the number 
of pupils each school can now accommodate in these re- 
spects, and the means, if any, in progress for enlargement 
or alteration. 

2. The number of Teachers now employed; with your 
opinion of the fitness of each for his or her assigned duties ; 
| and especially that of the Principal teacher of each school, 
in reference to the method of instruction intended to be 
introduced. 

3. In making these visitations, you will also embrace such 
| of the schools for the more juvenile, as you can conveni- 
ently reach, and examine all their pupils, so as to be pre- 
pared to report the names of those who shall be fitted for 
advanced schools at the close of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


transfer to the more 
| Summer vacation. 

| When this general visitation shall be completed, instruc- 
| tions in detail, asto the method of instruction to be adopted 
_ and enforced, will be given. 


Yours very truly 
“4 "Tuo. H. Burrowzs. 


Sup. Sold. Orphan. 


April 23, 1866. 








° ° 
Original Communications, 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Our heart was lately made glad by the gift of 
a copy of Webster’s largest sized Dictionary. We 
turn over its pages much as Sinbad the Sailor looked 
about him in the Valley of the Diamonds—bewilder- 
ed in thinking how rich it is. Within its lids are 

the hues that Milton gave to Paradise ; the living 
colors that lent reality to Shakspeare’s people, as, 
by the miracle of his mind, they swelled the census 

‘of all time—colors that the lapse of years cannot 

| wear away, and the touch of death cannot fade.— 
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Therein are words of eloquence that have thrilled THE TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY—NO. 3. 
the world; therein the wardrobes of the olden time | ee LT eke Dee 
yet meet for a later wearing. Old loves have been TE nT NT a ee re ” on 
breathed; old vows have been registered ; old songs 
have been sung in those same words, Old war cries | 
are on those pages; syllables for the living and 
dying; words for the glowing lips of prophetic doug 
It is to thé mind— school, of course, and my patrons are still less 





“Well, a beginning has been made’”—continues 
your teacher, as he retires to his room on the even- 
ing of the first day’s teaching of his present term. 
'“It is too soon to form correct opinions of my 


voice; utterances for all truth. 
this Dictionary now before us—what the simple ele- | known to me. But of one thing I feel competent 
ments the chemist sometimes gathers in his hand, | to judge, and that is my school house. My expecta- 
are to the world of matter; and we sha!l never be adhe —— 
done wondering how myriad forms of strength and | houses are the last class of buildings into which im- 
beauty are forever evolved from words ; how the provements are introduced. But | confess the one 
blind Bard of England found in them the dialect of | 1 which I am to pass the winter witha large school, 
Eden ; and Avon’s Swan, sinew for Richard and song disappoints me, and fills my heart with sed forebod- 
for Ophelia. What flowers of fancy—what truths | ings for the fature. 1 can hardly think it possible 
with hearts of oak, spring from those inky words— | that the wealthy district in w hich I teach is satisfied 
what monuments are built of them—whet dattle- | to crowd a teacher and fifty boys and girls, each 
ments of strength. How firmly they lie anchored, | 
like mountain quarries, in the ledges of the argu- 
ment; how lightly they spread their dewy wings, 
like the morning, in the flying of their song. What 
chimes are waiting to be rung; what blades are 
ready for the wielding hand; what Gilead balm for 
the wounded heart. Trumpets to be blown for : seer 
Liberty—zephyrs to be breathed for Love. And cubic foot, or more, of air is involved, or mixed and 
these are only words of which we are writing—words | contaminated, with the air discharged from the lungs 
in that volume whose pages are trampled thick with at each expiration, independently of that affected by 
prints of barefoot thought, waiting to be sandalled, the skin.’ As most persons, particularly children, 
and go forth with resounding tread over the iron | breathe at least twenty times per minute, not less 
threshhold of the press, into the world, as went the | than twenty cubic feet of air are thus mixed and con- 
diluvian dove, never to return. taminated every minute, or the entire 7000 cubic 
Why, the compactness of our republic, depends feet my room contains in seven minutes ! 
not so much upon the Fourth of July—soon to be “ But in view of the fact, that those in my room 
celebrated—as it does upon this Dictionary. There | being children, may not vitiate the air so rapidly, 
is a oneness of thought in a oneness of word; a com- | and with a desire to be very liberal in my calcula- 
mon language is the dear repository of a common | tion,—I will assume that each person consumes and 
past, and‘those who have the same syllables for | vitiates but five cubic feet per minute. At this rate, 
“home” and “mother,” for “hearth” and “heaven,” | Which is below most estimates, it would take my 
can never be less kindred. fifty pupils just ¢wenty-ecght minutes to render the 
| air of my room unfit to sustain human life, by breath- 


tions were not high; for I knew too well that school 


one no doubt dearly loved by affectionate parents, 
into a small dingy house like mine. It is 35 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, and 10 feet from floor to ceiling* 


and consequently if otherwise empty, could contain 
| but 7000 cubic feet of air. 

“ Now by reference to that excellent and reliable 

work, the Encyclopedia Britannica, I find that ‘a 


There are other Dictionaries, but to Webster we 
turn with sentiments of almost filial affection, for | 
while by the aid of his guiding hand, we made our 
first journey safely into “ words of one syllable,” so 
in later years we have resorted to_his “ Unabridged” 
as an exhaustless well of “ English’undefiled.” 

Thus endeth our chapter. “A great ado about 
a mere Dictionary,” quoth the reader. Well, it is 
the custom now-a-days to talk fluently and earnestly 
about small things. Butfwe contend, that a Diction- | 
ary—especially Webster’s—is not a “small thing.” | 
We doubt not, that if theZquestion could be put to 
a vote in Erie county, or?Lancaster county, or any 
other county wherein Education is properly appre- 
ciated, it would be decided by an overwhelming | 
majority, that the*; Dictionary next to the Holy 
Bible, is the most valuable of all books. | *The exact dimensions of a school house in which an 


| average of fifty pupils were confined during the whole of 
Erm, Co., May, 1866. LB. | ine - Bet fty pup 0 g 


ing alone { 
“ Some of the parents and directors in my district 


would doubtless disbelieve me were I to state these 
appalling facts to them. But they are facts which 
people may disbelieve but cannot refute. 


“ The lungs of a full grown man are found, by cal- 


culations just as accurate as those which determine 
with such unerring certainty the occurrence of an 
eclipse, to contain etghteen millions of little air 


cells, the walls of which are lined with minute blood 
vessels. very beat of the heart sends into these 
little blood-vessels two ounces—every minute nearly 
ten pounds—of blood laden with particles of waste 
and decayed matter collected from all parts of the 
system. ’ 
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“ Now, when air is taken into the lungs by breath- 
ing, the oxygen, which is one-fifth of the atmosphere 
in bulk, mingles with this blood, while the nitrogen, 
forming the remaining four-fifths of the atmosphere, 
is charged with all the foul and diseased particles of | 
matter contained in the blood, and is then thrown 
out of the lungs in the form (mainly) of carbonic 
acid, totally unfit to be breathed again. Those who 
have talked face to face with persons having what is 
called a bad breath, know how offensive air becomes 
when taken into the lungs and then expelled. 

“But why not let in the pure air of heaven, so 
abundant and free without? Because J cannot.— 
The windows of the school house are only four lights 
high, of 8 by 10 glass, and so put in, that I cannot 
lower the upper sash, while I dare not raise the 
lower sash or open the door without letting a heavy 
draft on the pupils sitting near by. There are no 
other means of ventilation, none except a trap-door 
in the ceiling. But as the light warm air that rises 
is purer than that which sinks to the floor (carbonic 
acid) I dare not open the trap door or I will lose it, 
and, besides having worse air to breathe, my room 


will be too cold. 
“So, having no alternative, my children must, 


during the next 28 minutes breathe the same air 
over again, and exhale it still more foul and loath- 
some. Yet even now they are not done with it, for 
it is still half an hour until recess, during which time 
they must take into their lungs this nauseous, dis- 
ease-producing mixture of carbonic acid and exhala- 
tions from the human system, no longer deserving 
the name of air, for the third teme! Dr. Dio Lewis, 
when speaking of the many serious, often fatal dis- 
eases arising from inhaling impure air, exclaims :— 
‘‘T would prefer to have my son remain in utter ignor- 
ance of books rather than to breathe, six hours 
every day, such a poisonous atmosphere.” And who 
will say he is wrong? Now bad as this is in any 
school, another feature makes it still worse in mine 
—and no doubt also in many other schools. 

“T notice one family of children that are badly 
consumptive. Their lungs are evidently fast wear- 
ing out—decaying in fact—and the decayed matter | 
is thrown out, and infused into the air which health- 
ier children breathe | Others are bilious, scrofu- 
lous and the like, and further taint the air. Nor is | 
this all. Not a few give evidence of dirty under | 
clothing, dirty feet and bodies, and various skin dis- | 
eases. And not only is the air thus polluted by being | 
breathed and rebreathed, but it receives an addi- 
tional taint from involuntary perspiration which is | 
constantly going on and exhaling foul odors from | 
probably six millions (nine millions on a fall grown | 
man,) of tiny little pores, found on the bodies of | 
each of my pupils! 

“ Must I and my pupils pass months thus cooped 
up in such a loathsome, unhealthy, energy-destroy- | 
atmosphere ? 


| ed them ? 


the stupifying influence experienced this afternoon 
in school, and which I noticed so plainly on many 
pupils. It was the same influence too that affected 
farmer F’. who came in with his children. His quick 
movements and restless eye soon changed when he 
settled down on a back-breaking seat behind one 
of my famous desks, and he actually nodded in spite 
of himself! I wonder if it would'nt secure an im- 
proved house and more comfortable furniture, if the 
old-fogy portion of my school board were compelled 
to keep me company six hours a day for a single 


week ?” Geo. F. McFarnanp, 
Scnoon DepartMENT, Harrisburg, Pa., May, 1866. 


° 
Selected Articles. 
WHAT SHALL CHILDREN STUDY? 

Dr. J. G. Holland, better known to our readers 
under the nom de plume of “ Timothy Titcomb,” 
contributes the following timely article to the Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher. The views of the Doctor upon 
this subject, commend themselves to the good sense 
of every intelligent reader : 

“ A professor in one of the prominent colleges of 
New York has lately remarked that the peculiar 
defects of the students under his charge, relate to 
the primary branches of education. He says that 
students who come well fitted for college in the 
studies prescribed—students much at home in the 
dead languages and the mathematics—cannot write 
good English, and find it impossible to spell what 
they write correctly. It is not a month since a letter 
was shown to us from a New England college, writ- 
ten by the representative man of a literary society, 
which revealed a lamentable lack of spelling book 
And to come nearer home—to the children among 
whom we move daily—we know a little girl, quick 
to learn, who has attended the best schools that 
could be procured for her all her life, a girl who can 








| play Mozart’s Sonatas with good taste and effect, 


who has been through Colburn’s First Lessons and 
nuderstood them, who has studied Geography, His- 
tory, and Grammar, yet who, in the writing of a 
letter occupying a page and a quarter of note paper, 
made fifteen blunders in her Orthography. Now 


| who is to blame for this state of things? 


“The matter is becoming a serious one, alike with 
parents and children, and it will be well to inquire 
into it by the aid of the lights of experience. There 


| are very few parents in the world who can recall 
| what they learned of History, and Geography, and 


Philosophy, and Astronomy, before the age of thir- 
teen, as anything of positive value to them. We 
would like to have every man and woman who takes 


| interest enough in this article to read it, try to re- 


call and survey the actual practical benefits result- 
ing from the early pursuit of these studies. How 
much do you know about them now, that you learn- 
Do you remember a single valuable fact 
of History, or Geograpky, or Philosophy, that you 
acquired then? Are you not painfully conscious 
that the months and years which you devoted in 
your childhood to the acquisition of dry rules and 
facts, of whose value and relations you knew noth- 
ing, were thrown away? Do you not feel that if, 
during those years, you had been taught to write 
the English language in a legible hand and in a pre- 
sentable style of composition, you would have gained 


Horrid thought! I almost feel again | something that would be of incalculable value now? 
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“It is notorious that, though our people in gen- | 


eral are better enducated than any other people on 


the earth, the rarest accomplishments, are those of | the key of knowledge. 


good reading and good writing. Men and women 
are coming every day in the active work of life with 
an absolute hatred of the pen. They come out of 
the common schools, the seminaries, and the col- 
leges, with a decided aversion to the writing of their 
mother tongue, and a marked inability to do it credit- 
ably. Indeed, the cause of this dislike of writing, 
abides in the consciousness of inability to write well. 
Men get into the business routine of letter-writing, 
after a stupid, formal sort, but are all afloat when 
asked to write a petition to the city council, or when 
they undertake to write a letter to a newspaper, or 
even toa friend. Women, upon whose education 
thousands of dollars have been expended, write the 
merest baby-talk to their correspondents, and write 
no more frequently, than they are obliged tc write. 
Nothing scares them so much as to be obliged to 
write a letter to either a man or a woman who 
writes well. 

“Now we believe that one of the leading objects 
of all our early training in the schools should be the 
acquisition of the power to write the English lan- 
guage as readily and as well as we can speak it.— 
We believe that the foundations of this power can 
all be laid before the age of thirteen, so that the 
writing of a composition will be a pleasure and not 
a pain, an honor, and not a disgrace to the writer. 
Perfect spelling should be and can be acquired be- 
fore this age. The orthography of the language is 
something that the childish mind acquires just as 
readily as the mature mind, and childhood should 
abundantly suffice for this work. By the present 
practice, we do not educate, we cram. There 
is no educating a power and faculty—only a stuffi- 
ing with facts which the recipient has no power to 
state. 

“ Reformation in the process of juvenile training 
has carried us all backward. The good old plan of 
studying, first of all, and thoroughly reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, was the best plan; and 
some of the old people, in their hand-writing and 
their orthography, shame their grandchildren of 
today. A child who, at the age of thirteen can 
write a good hand, spell correctly, and express him- 
self with his pen in plain English, and who knows 
enough about Arithmetic to make change across a 
counter without scratching his head, has done bet- 
ter than most children. Anda child who has not 
accomplished all this, but has devoted bis time in- 
stead to studies so exacting as to forbid attention to 
these more simple and more essential pursuits, has 
(to the shame of his teachers be it said) wasted his 
time. At the age of fourteen, a child will learn 
more in one month about Geography, Philosophy, | 
Chemistry, etc., than he can learn in one year at the 
age of ten. The time devoted to History by a child 
of ten, eleven, or twelve, and thus taken from that 
necessary to the acquisition of the power of writing 
well, is time wasted; for at the age of sixteen or 
twenty, more history will be acquired by three days 
of intelligent reading, than by a whole term of juve- 
nile study. It does not avail to say, that discipline | 
and not the acquisition of facts is the object sought. 
There is no discipline for the young mind, or even 
for the mature mind, that equals that which comes | 
from the organization and expression of thought ; 
and we are doing an absolute wrong to our children | 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The common schools give to the mass of the people 
I think it may with truth be 
said, that the branches of knowledge taught therein, 
| when taught in a masterly manner—reading, in which 
I include the spelling of our language, a firm, legible 
handwriting, and the elementary rules of arithme- 
tic—are of greater value than all the rest which is 
taught in our district schools ; but the young person 
who brings these from school, can himself, in his 
winter evenings, range over the entire field of useful 
knowledge. Our common schools are important in 
the same way as the common air, the common sun- 
shine, the common rain—invaluable for their com- 
monness. ‘They are the corner-stone of the muni- 
cipal organization which is a characteristic feature 
of our social system, they are the fountain of that 
wide-spread intelligence, which, like mortal life, 
pervades the country. From the humblest village 
school, there may go forth a teacher who like Newton 
shall bind his temples with the stars of Orion’s belt— 
with Herschel, light up his cell with the beams of 
before undiscovered planets—with Franklin, grasp 
the lightning —Edward Everett. 
eee ta 
VENTILATION. 

What Beecher says about imperfect ventilation 
in our public halls, is quite as applicable to the 
public school houses. It is sending scores of teach- 
ers, and hundreds of pupils to their graves: 

“ There is hardly anything so poisonous as air that 
has been breathed, and the exhalations through the 
skin of the bodies of men. In an audience room like 
this all the air will be breathed up in ten minutes, 
and then itis unfit to be breathed again. But you sit 
here and breathe each other up tbree or four times 
in the course of the lecture. Catching cold is not 
half so much the result of drafts as the conditon of 
the system, brought about by breathing impure air. 
A man that lives and breathes out of doors never 
gets cold. He may sleep out of doors on the damp 
ground without catching cold, while the person 
whose system is clogged up by impure air from 
rooms, will catch cold. The reason is not pure air, 
but the want of it. There is another thing I feel in- 
terested in. I never knew an audience to get dull 
and sleepy from bad air, who cid not think the ser- 
mon got stupid about that time. If I was King I 
would hang every architect in the country. I think 
they are the nuisances of society, on that one thing. 
J would theoretically, although I might let off each 
one individually. They know that men must breathe. 
I do not believe there is a man so ignorant among 
the Choctaws as not to know thai fact. But the 
architects set their faces against it, whenever they 
build lecture rooms and halls for crowds of people. 
I do not know six well ventilated rooms in the 
country, and I have spoken in nearly all of them.— 
They are charged and charged with it. One would 
suppose the first thing an architect would think of 
would be not where shall the people sit down, but 
how shall they subsist. Sometimes one of their halls 
burns down, thank God! An architect builds an- 
other, he builds it as if it were a ship going to sea 
and corks it up inevery seam. That burns down 
and the public wishes the architect might have been 
burned in it. And then he builds a third tighter 
than the second. If there is a place where the air 
can get out, there is no place where it can come in. 
Many men seem to think they have nothing to do 


by permitting them to be defrauded of this discip- | but make a hole in the ceiling, and that by some 
line, and the accomplishments and advantages that | special providence of God the air will go out itself. 


£0 with it.” 


| I am thoroughly indignant at the way in which peo- 
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ple are treated on this subject of air. If I were 
worth a million of dollars, 1 would endow a profes- 
sorship of fresh air in every college. If gentlemen 
who have that amount of money to bequeath, do not 
believe me, let them try it.” 

—_ ree 


AGITATE! AGITATE ! 

Our present system of Common Schools is based 
upon the idea, that education should be the common 
inheritance of all the youth of the State. The State 
undertakes to educate its own children; and truly, 
it can bequeath noricher !-gacy than education. Its 
benefits cannot be over e. mated. The school sys- 
tem affords the means to accomplish this noble ob- 
ject, and places them within the reach of all—the 
poor as wellastherich. It does not offer education 
as a gift, but affords to all alike the opportunity of ac- 
quiring it. If any remain in ignorance, it is because 
they do not accept the benefits within their reach. 
And it is a lamentable fact, that all do not accept 
—that many in our own county are growing up in 


comparative ignorance, notwithstanding all the pains | 


taken to educate them. A large number entitled 
to school benefits, attend only in the winter term— 
many of these so irregularly, as to scarcely “ hold 
their own”’—while others do not even have their 
names enrolled upon the report bouk. There is a 
wrong somewhere. We believe it owing more to the 
fault of the parents, than of the children. ‘The lat- 
ter are often kept at home, or in the streets, because, 
at school, they are required to submit to some kind 
of restraint, and their parents encourage them in so 
doing. : 
The remed 
To do this th 
ment in favor of intelligence. 
is to be awakened ? 


for this evil must be applied to society. 
ere must be a stronger public senti- 
Do you ask how this 


| man his way through the world. 


By agitation, by calling the | 


_ very best, and you'll be a brave writer some day. 


| of paper in fine legible characters. “See what 


attention of the people to their own enterests ; by | 


discussing educational matters, by holding educa- 
tional meetings, and Teachers’ Associations. Scat- 
ter the school law, and educational reading, among 
the people. Ask of your law-makers that cnfellc- 
gence be made a requisite to enfranchisement. 
the press reiterate the truth, that the future happi- 
ness of our country depends upon the proper edu- 


people,” that zgnorance is synonymous with crime. 


Let | 


a general burst of amusement at poor Charley’s 
efforts. He colored, but was silent. 

“Never mind, my lad,” said the gentleman, cheer- 
ingly, “don’t be discouraged ; just go and do your 
I 
recollect when I first began to write, being quite as 
awkward as you are, but I persevered, and now look 
here.” He took a pen and wrote his name on a piece 
can 
do now,” he added. 

Many years afterward that gentleman met Charley 
again. He had turned out one of the most celebrat- 
ed men of his day, and he expressed bis firm con- 
viction that he owed his success in life, under God’s 
blessing, to the encouraging speech made by the 
school visitant. 


——_—_—_—__+e—______ 


TACT AND TALENT. 

Talent is something, but tact is everything. Talent 
is serious, sober, grave and respectable, tact is all 
that, and wore too. It is not a seventh sense, but 
it is the life of all five. It is the open eye, the quick 
ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively 
touch ; it is the interpreter of all riddles, and re- 
mover of all difficulties, the useful in all places and 
at all times. It is useful in solitude, for it shows a 
Talent is power, 
tact is skill; talent is weight, tact is momentum; 
talent knows what to do, tact knows how to do it; 
talent makes a man respectable, tact will make him 
respected ; talent is wealth, tact is ready money.— 
For all the practical purposes of life, tact carries it 
against talent—ten to one. Take them to the thea- 
tre, and put them against each other on the stage, 
and talent will produce you a tragedy that will 
live scarcely long enough to be condemned, while 
tact keeps the house in roars, night after night, with 
its successful farces. There is no want of dramatic 
talent—there is no want of dramatic tact, but they 
are seldom together; so we have successful pieces 
which are not successful. Take them to the bar, 
and let them shake their learned curls at each other 
in legal rivalry; talent seeks its way clearly, but 


| tact is first at its journey’s end. Talent has many 
cation of the young. Yes! “Keep it before the | a compliment from the bench, but tact touches fees 


| from attorneys and clients. 


What vast improvement in public sentiment might | 


be brought about, if every newspaper in the State 
would devote one column to educational interests. 


The “leaven” would then come in contact with the | 


“whole lump.” Our Common Schools, the Press, 


and tue Pulpit, are the three great levers upon | 


which we must rely for the elevation of Society.— 
These levers should work in perfect harmony. Let 
there be unity of effort. Although our school sys- 
tem is accomplishing much, there is much to accom- 


plish. Let the friends of this system strive to re- | 


move every “hindering cause” to its full efficiency. 


Now that the war is over, let us try to impart to | 


Talent speaks learned- 
ly and logically, tact triumphantly. Talent makes 
the world wonder that it gets on no faster, tact ex- 
cites astonisnment that it gets on so fast; and the 
secret is, that it has no weight to carry; it makes 
no false steps; it hits the right nail on the head ; it 
loses no time ; it takes all hints, and by keeping its 
eye on the weathercocks, is ready to take advantage 
of every wind that blows. Take them into the 
church. Talent has always something worth hear- 
ing—tact is always sure of abundance of hearers.— 
Talent may obtain a living—tact will make one.— 
| Talent gets a good name—tact agreat one. Talent 
convinces—tact converts. Talent is an honor to 


our educational machinery, an accelerated motion. | the profession—tact gains honor from the profession. 
“Move immediately upon the enemy’s works” and | Take them to court. Talent feels its weight—tact 


ignorance must begin to think of capitulating. 
Bradford Reporter. Arua Bera. 
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THE CHEERING WORD. 


finds its way. Talent commands—tact is obeyed. 
| Talent is honored with approbation, and tact is 
blessed with preferment. Place them in the Senate. 
| Talent has the ear of the house, but tact wins its 


Little gar was the dull boy of his school. | heart, and has its votes. Talent is fit for employ- 
e 


All the rest eit 


r laughed at him or pitied him. | ment, but tact is fitted for it. 


It has a knack of 


Even his master sometimes taunted him with his de- | slipping into place with a sweet silence and glibness 


ficiencies. 
took no pains to get on. 


was visiting the school looked over some boys who | learning anything. 
were making their first attempt to write. 


There was | extemporary apprenticeship. 


He became sullen and indifferent, and | of movement, as a billiard ball insinuates itself into 
One day a gentleman who | the pocket. 


It seems to know everything without 
It has served an invisible and 
It wants no drilling. 


Sen i ia 
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It never ranks in the awkward squad. It has no 
left hand, no deaf ear, no blind side. It puts on no 
looks of wondrous wisdom ; it has no air of profun- 
dity ; but plays with the details of place as a well- 
taught hand flourishes over the keys of the piano- 
forte. It has all the air of common place, and all 
the force and power of genius. 





SKOOL ROOLS. 

The Ironton Register says, that not many miles 
from that city, a young lady is teaching school, and 
sends the editor the following rules, provided her 
by the trustees, for the government of her school : 

“ No swearin 

“ fitin 

“ quarrelin 

“ nicknamin 

“ goin into the water 

“resling an jumpin 

“ goin intu any persons vine-patches, or orchards, 
without the consent of the owner 

“no pinchin 

“stickin of pins intil each uther 

“pullin of hair durin books 

“ cortin in skool 

“ Not more than one pupil must go out at a time, 
unless for wood, coal or water 

“No crackin of walnuts unless dried 

“ whisperin 

“Those rales must be observed, for a violation of 
those rules will be punished with a lash, accordin to 
the verdict of the trustees,” 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


We are glad to notice that this subject is awaken- 
ing very general attention. The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin says, that although law and punishment have 
done something towards the repression of the vice, 
it is still far too prevalent, and there is necessarily 
much of it that is wholly unwitnessed, and therefore 
unchecked. We see what is done on the high-way, 
but that is all, and we can only judge from that of 
what is done elsewhere. In one case, however, which 
happened here some years since, impunity did not 
accompany concealment, and the circumstances are 
sufficiently curious to be worth relating. A gen- 


| selves agreeable to those around you. 


| development. 
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public schools, or those who have education com- 
mitted to their care in any of its forms. This sub- 
ject has not hitherto received the attention which 
it deserves, and which, it is to be hoped, it may re- 
ceive in the future. 


ae 
REMARES TO HIS PUPILS 
By Pror H. Carver, or BLooMspura, aT THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE CURRENT SESSION. 

Respected Students : 1 desire your careful atten- 
tion to a few remarks that | am about to make upon 
our mutual duties and relations. 

It is presumed that your special object in becom- 
ing members of this school, is to avail yourselves of 
its advantages, to improve your minds and hearts, 
and thus fit yourselves for usefulness and happiness ; 
to cultivate your manners and thus render your- 
As you will, 
and have a right, to expect that we, as Teachers, 
will be faithful in the discharge of our duties, so we 
havea right to require of you faithfulness in all that 
shall tend to your physical, intellectual and moral 
Your success depends more upon 
what you do than upon what is done for you. A few 
moments spent in contemplating the nature and im- 
portance of the work you have in hand, may serve 


| to render your school life, both more pleasant and 
| profitable; and to aid you in such contemplation 
| permit me to suggest :— 


First, resolve to comply cheerfully with every re- 
quirement, and faithfully to perform every assigned 


| and reasonable duty, and do not allow yourselves to 


decide upon the reasonableness of a requirement, 
until you have carefully examined into the effect 
that such compliance or refusal will have upon your 
future well-being. Cultivate and manifest a kind 
and accommodating disposition toward school-mates, 


| and a respectful and confidential regard for your 


teachers, being assured, that though fallible we shall 
at all times seek your highest good. 

Your success in school and in after life contri- 
butes to the pleasure and honor of your teachers ; 
from the very nature of the relation of pupil and 
teacher, it cannot be otherwise than that their in- 


| terests are one ; come to us then, with your troubles, 


tleman, who chanced to see a driver cruelly treat- | 


ing a mule, had him brought before a magistrate and 
fined. 


The driver, determined to be avenged on | 


what he chose to consider the source of his disgrace | 
and humiliation, took the mule to his stable, tied | 


the animal up, and commenced giving it there, where 
no one could interfere, a most savage beating. ‘The 
animal, in its agony, gave a desperate kick, striking 
him full in the head ; the man fell down dead. 


Les- 


sons like this, and even the punishments of the law, | 
do not come often enough, or certainly enough, to | 


accomplish the end required. There is one way, and 
but one way, in which this can be done. It is in 
the education of the young. Tenderness and for- 
bearance to the whole brute creation should form a 


regular part of the instruction of our public schools. | 


The children should be taught, that if animals are 


made subject to us, we are absolutely responsible to | 


our common Maker for our conduct to them. It is 
= duty to treat them well, and to teach others to 

0 80. 
with men; it comes ae by thought and by teach- 
ing. To the young such teaching is as essential as 
any other, and if neglected by parents, it should not 


Tenderness to animals is not an instinct | 


be overlooked, either by those whose business it is | 
to systematize the instruction of the young in our | to solve the difficulty, then come to your teachers. 


and confide in us as your friends. Regard your 
school as sacred to the improvement of all your 
higher faculties and to gaining power over your pas- 
sions and evil impulses. Letit be a community of 
well-bred young ladies and gentlemen, who never in- 
dulge in rudeness, in loud and boisterons speaking, 
or any conduct that would be considered unbecom- 
ing in any good society of gentlemen and ladies.— 
Lend your influeiice jn every possible way to im- 
prove and elevate the character and reputation of 
each member of the school. By your own examples 
and kind counsel assist in correcting the bad, if any 
there should be, and in forming good habits on the 
part of each and every member of the school. 

Observe order and neatness, “ Have a place for 
everything and everything in its place.” Cultivate 
this habit as a virtue. 

Marking or writing on books, desks, walls, or any 
part of the school premises, manifests a very bad 
taste, if not a vicious disposition. Is it too much to 
say that none but a heedless, reckless, or vicious 
person will indulge in this habit? 

Seek for a high standard of scholarship—the means 
to be employed are study and recitations. , 

In these exercises you should aim at perfection. 
In study depend upon yourselves. Seek aid of no 
one until you have made the greatest possible effort 
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Discipline and independent thought are as much to | 
be desired as the knowledge obtained. Do not assist 
each other, or ask permission to study together. 

Learn your lessons with a view to know them, | 
and not to simply answer the questions that may be 
asked. 

All communications with other pupils during study | 
and recitation hours should be avoided. Each stu- | 
dent should study and recite as if no other one was | 
in the class or room. 

Never meddle with the desks, books, or property | 
of other students. 

Maintain the strictest integrity in all your rela- | 
tions in the school and community,—truthfulness is | 
the basis of character ; the want of it, a radical | 
defect. The one inspires respect and confidence, | 
the other brings reproach and degradation. For | 
your own sake, therefore, cultivate an artless, in- 
tegrity and strive to be good that you may be great. 

a Bi SM Ea 
WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 

I had on my blackboard a crayon sketch of a 
cross, surmounted by a crown, and partly enveloped 
with clouds. One of my neighbors happening to 
see it, exclaimed at my want of judgment in matters 
appertaining to school rooms: “Just rub that out, 
and put on there the geological formation of the 
earth. I don’t know as you can, but some people 
could—and the children could learn something from 
it. It would do them some good. But what can 
they learn from that thing you have got there ?” 

Most, I believe, really think the highest good in 
the school room consists in the greatest percentage 
of positive book-knowledge which can be “ stuffed” 
into a child. ‘‘He don’t know much about books,” 
said a friend to me, in speaking of another, “but he 
knows a great deal about men, and the world in 
which men live.” Good books are delightful things | 
and asa general thing, men and women who read 
books are far more delightful companions than those 
who do not; but “rid me and deliver me” from the 
companionship of those who know nothing, or next 
to nothing, except what they have read or learned 
from books. 

Are we not too closely confined in the school 
room to our books? WhenI begin to remember the 
limitless or almost limitless opportunities which 
offer themselves day by day, and hour by hour, for 
directing the minds of the boys and girls around us | 
toward high purposes, toward noble thoughts, to- | 
ward good deeds, I can cnly exclaim, “ Who is suf- | 
ficient for these things?” | 

Let me not be supposed to underrate the value of | 
exact critical information. It is very well, and in 
some cases may be extremely useful, to know the | 
names of the counties of your own State in alpha- | 
betical order; but if the choice lies between learn- | 
ing this list and the ten commandments, then by all | 
means, I suppose, the Decalogue should have the 

reference, As if it could, by any possibility, be | 
etter for a child to know where the Euphrates | 
river rises, than for him to know that truth, sobriety, | 
and love, will make for him a garden of Eden more | 
beautiful than that which once lay i te the banks 
of that ancient river. True, if I am hired to teach 
Arithmetic, I must not devote my time to moral 
essays, or even to reading Ohrist’s Sermon on the 
Mount; but if I have an immortal soul to feed, I 
must see that its nourishment is indeed meat and 
drink. 

The souls of children hunger and thirst for what 
is beautiful and good. “I say unto you that their 











angels do always behold the face of my Father 


| a nation. 


which is in Heaven.” Children do not learn evil 
far more easily than good. Offer to them the pure 
cup of innocence and the foul cup of wrong, and the 
chances being equal for an unbiassed choice, they 
will infallibly choose the unpolluted. A good im- 
sx pas is made by the lightest touch. Lay your 
and never so softly upon the conscience of a little 
child, and you have left a mark there, which will 
brighten with the spotless flash of beauty, or the 
brassy glitter of evil, as years are added to the little 
one’s life. Let us be careful to sow our seed deftly, 
for it willspring up and bear fruit—“ it may chance 
of wheat.”—Ohio Ed. Monthly. E. L. B. 


—>o 


THE SCHOOL TAX. 

The slaveholders’ rebellion would never have been 
inaugurated, had the people of the South for the 
| past thirty years, believed in the payment of a 

liberal school tax; and it would never have been 
| crushed, had the people of the North and the West 
| during the same period, refused the payment of said 
| tax for the education of the masses. Had a good 
,common school system been adopted throughout 

the southern States thirty years ago, the nation 
| would not to-day stagger under her heavy debt of 
three billions. 
No intelligent citizen can longer deny that the 
| school tax is the best tax, the most remunerative as 
well as the most important, that he is called upon 
|to pay. Far better than an investment in five- 
| twenties, excellent as that may be, is the payment of 
| a generous school tax, For many years our leading 
| educators and other close and intelligent observers 
| have in some degree appreciated the great blessings 
| which this particular tax was conferring upon us as 
But not even these men could know the 
full value of the investment which we of the North 
had been making from year to year, until the hour 
of sore trial came, and our nation was plunged into 
a protracted civil war. Other and heavier taxes we 
have paid to meet current demands upon the public 
treasury, but this tax has proven the seed corn 
which has multiplied itself ten thousand fold, for it 
was the abiding influence of the Common School 
that saved the nation. And in preserving our nation- 
ality, who will pretend to estimate the blessings it 


| has conferred, not only upon ourselves as a people, 


but upon the human race the wide world over ! 
When, therefore, we have found this investment to 
pay so handsome a dividend, what better policy can 


| we adopt than to increase our annual instalments? It 


is the part of wisdom to reap the full benefits which 
this tax is able to confer. Towards this rational 
view of the matter, popular sentiment is steadily 
“marching on.” Parents see more clearly than ever 
before that it is better, far better, to expend a part 
of their means upon the education of their children 
than to give them a few additional acres or bequeath 
them a few hundred dollars more in their wills. 
They have learned that property may be lost, that 
wealth may take to itself wings, oftentimes leaving 
the bankrupt wretchedly poor and utterly hopeless, 
but that a good education, backed by a reasonably 
good degree of energy,is acash capital which can 
neither be lost nor stolen. And since the public 
schools are open to all, this large class of patrons is 
desirous that they shall be rendered as efficient as 
any other schools made prominent by private en- 
terprise. 

he time was—nor is the period very remote— 
when the “blind public” grumbled at the payment 
of a tax much lower than is now paid willingly—in 
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many cases gladly. The beggarly pittance paid the 
teacher but a few years ago, has been increasing 
until in some localities it fairly deserves the name 
of salary. Salaries double and treble those formerly 
paid, are now advertised in many directions, and the 
profession of teaching is taking a more dignified rank 
since teachers themselves are better qualified, and 
the public is growing into a better appreciation of 
the true character of their labors. 


besides the advantages already indicated, will lead 


| 


But the school tax in most parts of the country, | 


is still far below what the importance of this interest 
demands, and whatever other taxes may go lower, 
because of a decrease in the national debt or a re- 
duction of the national expenditure, ¢hzs must con- 
tinue to go higher, in order that we may build better 
school houses, furnish them with better appliances 


of teaching, secure the services of a more devoted | 


and better qualified class of instructors, and carry 
our common school system, of noble capacity and 
richest promise, to a far higher degree of efficiency. 
Lancaster Ev. Express. 


—_—"# e— 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

After much opposition the Cambridge examina- 
tion for girls in England have become regularly 
established, apparently with the best results. The 
last report of the Syndicate of Cambridge University 
on the local examinations held throughout the country 
during the past winter, shows that the girls have not 
only proven themselves superior in the points in 
which it was certain they would do better than the 
boys, but in mathematics also they have gained 
greater credit. The general style of their papers 
was more to the point, with far fewer attempts at 
fine writing, than their male competitors indulge in. 

Ten girls, out of twelve, passed a creditable exam- 
ination in Latin, being distinguished for accuracy 
and good taste in translation. A hundred and twenty- 
six girls were examined, and the examiners gave 
reports which seem to answer some of the chief ob- 
jections against the examination for girls, stating 
that no undue excitement was noticeable, nor any 
signs of weariness towards the end of the week. On 
the contrary, all was very methodical and orderly, 
and the girls did their work in a most business like 
way, without flagging. 

apieediee 


REVIEWS. 
In the prosecution of study by any class of stu- 


dents, frequent reviews are necessary. ‘This is so, | 


because the memory is very much aided by repeti- 
tion and by association. But further, ‘the under- 
standing is often very much improved by a review. 


Many of the sciences cannot be presented in inde- | 


pendent parts, nor can all the terms employed be 
fully appreciated till these parts are again reviewed 


as a whole. Many things, which were but dimly | 


seen the first time they were passed over, become 
perfectly clear to the mind when viewed afterwards 
in connection with what follows them. 


In conducting reviews, regard must be had to the | 
age and character of the pupils, and to the branch | 
pursued. In Arithmetic, and indeed in mathematics | 
generally, where so much depends upon every link | 


in the great chain, very frequent reviews are neces- 
sary. Indeed, almost daily, it is profitable to call 
up some principle before gone over. In several 
branches, where the parts have a less intimate con- 
nection, as in Geography, Natural Philosophy, and 


some others, the reviews may be at greater inter- | several errors in spelling and constructio 


vals. It would be well,I think, in every common 
School, to have a review-day once a week. This, 


| 
| 


the children to study for something beyond recita- 
tion. Nor is it enough, at the review, that the ques- 
tions of the text-book be again proposed to the child. 
If this be all, they will only exercise their memories. 
As far as possible the subject should be called up, 
and the application of principles to practical life 
should be dwelt upon. If this course is expected by 
the learners they will think during the week in order 
to anticipate the examination of the teacher: and 
this thinking is more profitable to them than the 
knowledge itself. 


al 


TEACHING YOUNG PUPILS TO WRITE COMPOSITION. 

Mr. Eprror: It has occurred to me, that it might 
not be out of place to suggest a few ideas, as to the 
method of teaching young pupils to write composi- 
tions. 

Composition writing is a branch which ought to 
be introduced into all our schools as a regular daily 
exercise. When this is done, and not till then, may 
we expect to find anything like proficiency in writ- 
ing among scholars or teachers. I submit to you 
the following method of commencing : 

Premising, that all scholars are supplied with 
slates and pencils upon entering school, (which 
should always be the case,) they will at an early age, 
by a little attention from the teacher, be able to 
write or print upon their slates quite rapidly. Thus 
they can commence this branch of study when about 
8 or 10 years of age. Let us suppose the teacher 
to have a class of this age before him, and ready to 
give them the first lesson. 

Taking from his pocket, or table, anything, it mat- 
ters little what, he holds it up before the class and 
says: “Children, what is this?” Let us suppose 
he had taken a common lead pencil, and perhaps 
the following dialogue might occur : 

Children—A lead pencil. 

Teacher—N ow, children, I want you to write down 
upon your slates a description of this pencil. We 
will talk about it a little, and whenever we have an 
idea fixed, you can put it down. First, then, this 
which I have in my hands is a lead pencil; who 
has it ? 

C—You. 

T—But who am I? 

©—Onur teacher. 

T—Very well. Now you can write that much. 

In a few moments all will be ready, and upon call- 
ing on some one for What he has written, the teacher 
will hear this : 

“Our teacher has got a lead pencil in his hand.” 

Now is the time to fix that word “ got,” the pest 
of all young writters. Show your scholars that the 
sentence would be just as perfect, and much more 
elegant without it, and give them this rule—“ Nine 
times out of ten, when you write this word, rub it 
out, for it is of no use.” A class of this age, of 
course, cannot understand grammatical rules, £c.-. 
but if you had an error like the one referred to, reching. 
it out ; and not only root it out thoroughly, but -© would 
them something correct and concise in the pla M@0y of 
it. But to resume. s to avoid 

T—Let us see what more you can think of sulation.— 
this pencil. You can write down its colorwhat I had 
size, and all you can find out by seeing it. ‘ke hold of 

This will furnish several sentences more, a4 immedi- 
afford an opportunity for the teacher to cV&Ty thing 

i n.‘sobedience. 
should also be taken to teach them about thead hitherto 
capital letters and punctuation marks. It! 
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another advantage. It will teach the little fellows | 
Let them write in this | 
exercise only what they can tell by the sense of | 


how to use their eyes. 


sight, and when this is done, and corrections made, 
you have used time enough for one exercise. At 
the next youcan continue upon the same subject.— 
Let the pencil be passed around the class, and let 
them write what new facts they discover, by the 
sense of touch, smell and taste. They will thus find 
out that it is smooth, hard, dry, and light. They 
will also see upon further examination, that it is 
composed of two substances, wood and black lead. 
Let them tell you what the office of the woody part 
is, and how the lead is put into it. ‘They will find 
that it has a peculiar smell of cedar wood. Let them 
estimate its weight and value, and lastly give its 
uses. This will consume in all from three to five 
lessons. Let the next exercise be to write the whole 
thing out in full, in good order, and with care. You 
will find you have a tolerably fair composition from 
most of them. 

As the class becomes accustomed to this exercise, 
you will have less and less to say to them, to draw 
out what they shall write, and you can take more 
complicated thirgs; for instance, a book, a pocket 
knife, or a watch. 


course proportionally benefitted. 

But, Mr. Editor, this is, I fear, trespassing upon 
your time and space, and I will close, perhaps to re- 
sume at some future time.— Cor. Chester Co. Times. 





—— 


VITAL STATISTICS OF MANKIND. 

There are on the globe about 1,288,000,000 of 
souls, of which. 

369,000,000 are of the Circassian race. 

553,000,000 are of the Mongol race. 

190,000,000 are of the Ethiopian race. 

176,000,000 are of the Malay race. 

1,000,000 are of the Ande-American races. 


There are 3,648 languages spoken, and 1,000 dif. | 


ferent religions. 

The yearly mortality of the globe is 3,333,333 per- 
sons. ‘Thus at the rate of 91,554 per day, 3,730 per 
hour, 60 per minute. 

So each pulsation of our heart marks the decease 
of some human creature. 

The average of human life is 36 years. 

One-fourth of the population die at or before the 
age of seven years—one-half at or before 17 years. 

Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the age of 
90, and one in 100 lives to the age 60. 

Married men live longer than single ones. In 
1000 persons 65 marry, and more marriages occur 
in June and December, than in any other months in 
the year. 

One-eight of the whole population is military. 

Professions exercise a great influence on long- 
evity. 

In 1000 individuals who arrive at the age of 70 


yecqrs, 42 are priests, orators, or public speakers ; 40 | 


are .agriculturists, 33 are workmen, 32 soldiers or 
military employess,20 advocates or engineers, 27 
profes-sors, and 25 doctors. Those who devote their 


lives ty the prolongation of that of others die the | 


sooner. 
Ther} e are 335,000,000 Christians. 
Therpe are 5,000,000 Israelites. 
The re are 90,000,000 of the Asiatic religions. 
Ther 2 are 160,000,000 Mahomedans. 
Ther ¢ are 200,000,000 Pagans. 
in th e Christian churches : 


If the exercise is rightly manag- | 
ed, the pupils will be greatly interested, and of | 
} 
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180,000,000 profess the Roman Catholic. 
75,000,000 profess the Greek faith. 
80,000,000 profess the Protestant. 


2a? 


PARENTS, TAKE HEED! 


There are few better investments than that which 
| places before one’s family a stock of good books, 
| either of a miscellaneous character or those refer- 

ring to his own business. Five, ten, twenty-five or 
| fifty dollars’ worth of books put into a boy’s hands, 
| will fill his head with ideas,—set him to thinking, 

and do more towards his future success in life, than 
a thousand dollars laid up oninterest for him. The 
latter may give him more capital to start on, but 
with a good stock of ideas and a developed mind, 
he will do far better in life with a much smaller 
money capital to begin with. “Jt 7s the mind that 
makes the man,” and the store of thoughts, and the 
exercise of the thinking and reasoning powers, are 
what make the mind. What, for instance, would be 
the effect upon the great farming and gardening and 
fruit-growing interests of this country, to say noth- 
ing of its effect in other directions, if every culti- 
vator had one acre less, and its value laid out ona 
library of books about his business. Would it not 
frequently keep his boys out of bad company and 
tend to their refinement? Would it not dignify his 
calling in the eyes of his family and of himself, fur- 
| nish food for thought while ergaged in his daily toil, 
and by the hints and suggestions derived, promote 
the profit of his labor? The subject is worthy of 
| careful consideration Am. Agriculturist, 
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PRIMARY READING, 

We shall attempt in the following article to give 
what we believe to be the best method of teaching 
| primary reading, not forgetting at the same time 
| to give an opinion on the plan generally pursued in 
| at least seventy-five per cent. of our primary schools. 
| Most teachers, we believe, pursue the synthetic 
method, teaching the alphabet first and then com- 
| bining the letters into words; a few pursue the as- 
sociative method; while not afew pursue no method 
at all but rely on their own instincts, and those of 
| their pupils to get over the subject somehow, they 
| can’t tellexactly how. They are somewhat like the 
| awkward boy, when for the first time he fires off an 

overloaded blunderbus; taking aim, then shutting 
| his eyes, he pulls away and gathering himself up, 
/he hunts for his game. Thus many teachers taking 
| a sight at the work to be accomplished, perform the 
| remainder blindly, and wonder at the end of the 

term that they have done so little. 
| It does with much of our teaching, seem to be 

dry and tedious work in the case of primary pupils, 
| and no doubt the work is as dull as appearances in- 
| dicate. This, however, is neither the fault of the 
children nor of the subject to be taught, but it is 
the fault of the method of teaching pursued, and 
_we shall not attempt to relieve the teachers of an 
responsibility that may justly rest upon their shoul- 
ders for the failure to originate better methods, or 
for the negligence they may manifest in the reading 
of professional works or educational journals, and 
we will here say, that in no calling is professional 
reading more necessary than than of the educator. 

The method pursued by most teachers, is in its 
nature synthetical. The alphabet is learned first 
with or without the powers of the letters in connec- 
tion. The next step is the formation of easy words 
such as am, do, no, fy, etc. Many prominent au- 


| thors seem to endorse this method as the nature of 
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their primary works certainly testify, and yet we 

say that these authors fall into a very great error. 

If there is one period in school life above all others 

in which earnest efforts should be made by the 

teacher to create an interest in study, that period is 

the age at which the child does not yet appreciate | 
the advantages of learning. Many of the forms of 

expression attempted to be taught are not better 

than bla, ble, biz, etce., of our boyhood days. They 

are no more useful or interesting because they con- 

vey to the child no more meaning. Like the letters 

of the alphabet they are so many abstract forms in 

which the child sees no semblance of anything real. 

Such, however, is the power of the teacher for good 

that even this method may be made interesting for 

children if proper life is thrown into it. The trouble, 

however, lies just here, that too many teachers do | 
not know, or do not care to know, how to make the 

subject interesting. 

Children are naturally interested in that which 
appeals to their senses, particularly the sense of | 
sight. The guiding principle should be nature. If 
nature points out to us that the child is most inter- | 
ested in objects, let the first lesson be on objects, 
and the names of objects. That they are most in- 
terested in these does not admit of doubt. But to | 
extend the lessons on objects to a great extent in | 
the majority of our primary schools would be almost | 
an utter impossibility. In lieu, then, of the neces- 
sary objects, we may use pictures of objects. > 

At first these pictures should embrace those only | 
with which the child is familiar, and therefore in | 
which he is likely to be interested. From this | 
known the steps may be graduated to the more diffi- 
cult unknown. Pupils will readily learn that cer- 
tain forms of words are the names of certain pictures 
or of the objects representing them. 

Following the lessons on the names of pictures 
may appropriately come the names of words, em- 
bracing at first those which are familiar to the child, 
such as the name, qualities, and actions of objects. 
After the pupils have become somewhat expert in 
the foregoing, they may then be taught to analyze 
the words into their proper letters and proper 
sounds, the names of the letters and their sounds 
being taught simultaneously. The proper culture 
of the vocal organs is postponed to a period entirely 
too late and as a consequence vicious habits become 
so confirmed, that it is almost impossible to overcome | 
them, and it is not to be wondered at, that we have 
that orrible haspirated haitch so often heard, or 
to come nearer home, such expressions as zdeer, New 
Yok, ete. If proper vocal culture were given at 
an early age, habits of this kind never could become 
confirmed. 

Many arguments might be urged in favor of this 
method of teaching, which is properly associative in 
its character, connecting the name of the word with 
its proper form, among which we name the follow- 
ing: Jt isthe natural method. Children talk in 
words which to them have a meaning, and from this 
spoken language to that which is written the change, 
may be both easy and gradual. On the other hand 
going from mere arbitrary letters up to the words 
which they compose, seems to be fiighting against 
the course of nature. Being the natural method, it 
becomes more interesting to children, and tne work 
to be accomplished disappears in a very short time. 
Obstacles are easily removed, for the child finding 
he possesses power from the first is glad to use it in 
beating down the barriers to his progress. With 
the plan, the outlines of which are here indicated, | 
it is believed an easy matter to create a lively inter- | 








est, and thus remove at once one-half of the diffi- 
culty to be overcome. That method which requires 
pupils to attend school a term or more, as you and 
I did, before learning the alphabet, must give way 
to this more successful one. Much more can be 
accomplished by it in a week, than under the old 
method was accomplished in a whole term, to say 
nothing of the pleasure of pursuing this method and 
the unexpressed blessings of the future. 

The child should be taught to compose at the 
earliest possible period of school life in connection 
with its reading. There is not a familiar object in 
regard to which the child has not some ideas. It 
should be led then by the assistance of parents and 
teachers to give oral expression to these ideas.— 
Every child can form little sentences, and when the 
power is acquired of committing its ideas to slate 
or paper, it should be furnished with these neces- 
sary equipments of every learner, and thus learn at 
an early age what becomes so terrible to those 
much older. There are none of us certainly who 
would care to sit in idleness, one day after another, 
in an illy ventilated room with nothing to do. Why 
expect our pupils todo better? Give them employ- 
ment of the kind here recommended in connection 
with the printing of their lessons, and they will not 
only be pleased and interested, but profited. ; 

ottsville Standard. A.N. Rave. 
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KNOW YOUR SCHOLARS. 

Every young person, entering upon the labors of 
a school room, has very indistinct ideas of the duties 
he is called to perform. Perhaps every such one 
has a crude theory, floating shapeless m the brain- 
world, which he expects to reduce to practice.— 
He hears constantly of the difficulty of government, 
and the necessity of firmness and self-command: 
and there rises before him, in visions of anticipa- 
tion, some obstinate pupil, resisting his mild sway, 
and infusing rebellion in the heart of the school.— 
He, the teacher, summons all his strength, and 
calmly stands, a monument of self-possession, pro- 
nounces sentence upon the unlucky offender, and 
subdues his entire charge by one awful glance. So 
that mattér is disposed of, and the good ship of gov- 
ernment sails in calm seas again. 

Now any one who has worked ia a school room 
knows that this is all nonsense. So far as my own 
observation goes there is very seldom a severe case 
of discipline :—an instance of willful resistance, or 
prolonged obstinacy, and these cases which can be 
severely dealt with, are most easily managed of all. 
It is the repeated thoughtlessness, the indolent, rest- 
less, or fun-loving propensity, that is constantly pre- 
senting trial and perplexity before the teacher.— 
There is real satisfaction in conquering a “ hard 
case ;” but there is tormenting worry and weariness 
in the thousand petty annoyances, which occur 
every day ina school room, and which a young, and 
sometimes an old teacher, often finds it hard to 
meet, and do away. 

Here was my trouble in my first year of teaching. 
Mary would giggle, Julia would fuss, Jimmie would 
do things to make the boys laugh; and many of 


| these things would be done in such a way as to avoid 


an actual infringement on any school regulation.— 
Knowing nothing of my scholars except what I had 
seen in school, I was puzzled how to take hold of 
things, yet felt that they must be checked immedi- 
ately. I decided to punish severely every thing 
that could in any way be interpreted as disobedience. 
and thus take in many offences which had hitherto 
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called forth only slight reproof, and were becoming | took her hand firmly in mine, and led her np stairs, 
great annoyances, and hindering the smooth working | She walked reluctantly at my side, still pleading, 
of the school. till we had reached the second landing; then 
With this resolution, I entered the school room | screaming “O my heart!” she felt heavily across 
one bright Monday morning. Monday is always a | my arm. I lifted and carried her—a dead weight— 
hard day in school. As a bright little fellow said | up the remaining stairs, and placing her in the arms 
to me once: “ We just get a going by Friday, and | of a sister teacher, I ran for restoratives. We 
ther Saturday and Sunday push us off the track | dashed water in her face, and poured it down her 
in.” The morning passed off very well, but in | neck and back. It was as if she had been stone.— 
the afternoon I caught Martha C. in the act of whis- | There she lay, cold and senseless; her head droop- 
pering. It was not her first offence of that nature, | ing, her jaw fallen, her pale “9 fixed and glassy, 
and being a direct infringement of a school rule, I | her fluttering heart so sédll. fe chafed her cold 
felt that it must not be passed by; I would make | hands, but it gave them no warmth. Would she 
her an example, both for her own punishment, and | never revive? We sent for hartshorn, but it was a 
to save further trouble. long time before she was restored by its application. 
Of the child I knew next to nothing. She had | Then she started suddenly. He first glance fell on 
not been a very regular attendant at school, and the | Mr. D.; and she screamed. He spoke kindly to her. 
soiled slip of paper she brought me occasionally, | ‘“‘ No one shall hurt you, Martha.” She looked at 
with the words: “ Please excuse Martha for absence | me as much as to say, “ You have not told him yet.” 
yesterday,” gave little insight of her nature or life. | Then as she seemed excited by his presence, I car- 
Still I hesitated what course to take. I looked at | ried her back to my room. She was lying passive 
the child. She was about eleven years old, and|in my arms, when I heard an eager voice, and a 
rather above common height. A white face; pale | large, muscular woman came in. I needed no one 
eyes that always looked fixed and dead; a kind of | to tell me who she was. There was all the mother 





drooping, quivering mouth ; thin, nervous hands-— | in her voice. 
These were all I saw. I spoke to her suddenly. | “Where is my Martha; my child, my own little 
pe. ere you whispering, Martha?” | Martha ?” 
Yes ma’am.” | J answered her quietly, and one of my sch 
. ape nome Bal that whispering is forbidden ?” | gave atipage in an y: y olars 
ay : taira to Mr, D.” “Spake to me, Martha, my poor, dear child !— 
ou may go up stairs tO Mr. LV. | Were you hurt, Martha? Did the misthress be hard 


The child looked round wildly; then giving a| .» 2.5 aay 
nervous start, she left the room, and I continued the | pF ni 0, my poor child! Spake one word to your 


recitations. Already I saw the effect of my severity. | 
The scholars looked in my face, but it answered| Then she turned to me: 
them nothing. The room became still, and bright | ‘‘ They came to me—that boy, and the one yonder 
faces assumed a subdued expression. I thought it |—and said the master was about to whip my girl, 
poupmes well, but it pained me. I had been in the | and she died ; and I left the house and my clothes 
abit of dealing with trifling offences myself, and | in the tub, and niver stopped running till I came in- 
Only sending the most serious ones to the principal, | side this.” 
and I knew the offender must suffer—perhaps was| ! told her briefly the story; neither attempting 
already suffering. My feelings were very acute, | to justify the child nor myself. I-felt bitterly that 
and now and then I listened. All was still. Nodull | both were wrong, but she least so. I had heard how 
sound of blows was heard—no wailing cry. ie unreasonable” the Irish were, and expected vehe- 
An hour passed. How quiet my room seemed. I | ment reproaches. I think I could have borne them 
was glad to hear the primary scholars in the yard, | better than what I did get, for she said: 
and send mine to join them. Martha hafl not re-| “Inudade you did quite right, Miss, and Martha 
turned. 1 began to make inquires for her, and what | was a bad child and desarved it all; but if ye’s had 
Was my surprise and indignation, when I learned known about her, perhaps ye would not have sent 
that she had not been to the principal at all,and| her to the master. You see she had the scarlet 
was nowhere to be found. Search was made and | fever, four years ago, and she has niver been the 
she was discovered in an ante-room in another part | same since. She ates nothin’ at all for breakfast, 
of the building. They led her to me, and I felt no | and only a bite at other times. You might have 
sympathy for her fright, but I did not lose my | noticed her to be abit dafe, and she does not remem- 
temper. | ber anything just rightly, and she always has that 
“Why did not you go up stairs, Martha ?” I asked. | absent kind of a look, and starts as if she was away 
“T did ma’am,” she answered : not coolly, not de- | off when ye spake her name, and at times her heart 
liberately, for every nerve was strained and quiver- | beats and flutters like it was bigger nor the place 
ing. | that holds it, and the doctor says she has it bad, and 
“You have added untruth to disobedience,” said | must hear only soft words, or a fright will be the 
I, “and it will be the worse for you. I shall myself | end of her. But I forget the same myself now and 
go with you to Mr. D., as you cannot be trusted | then, and only last wake, she broke the glass, and 


alone, and tell him your double fault.” | 1 said at dinner the father would be sure to whip 
As I arose, she broke into a wild, impetuous | her, and when she heard his steps, she was just like 
pleading. | dead, and she with the spoon in her mouth, so sud- 


“Don’t send me up stairs. I am sick. I can’t | den like. Then she was sick with the heart of her 
be whipped. Oh, I’ll niver do it again; indade I | for two days, and the father said it wouldn’t be him 
niver will. I'll be a good child, I will; only don’t | as would ever strike her another blow, for she is in- 
send me up the stair, don’t; it will kill me. I shall | dade a good child mostly. See she is aslape now, 
die; oh, I am so sick. Just try me this once, and | but for fear of the heart, I'd be afther takin’ her 
see how good I will be |" | home wi’ me till I finish the wash.” 

And by these words I first knew that Martha was| So she took the child in her stout arms and left 
an Irish child. Her entreaties were unheeded. I| me. I did not see Martha for a week afterward.— 
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She was “sick with the heart of her” again. Poor 
thing! She came back to school a trifle paler and 
thinner, and the little she had learned—for she was 
a dull scholar—was forgotten. I did not mention 
the punishment again, and it may have seemed like 
a fearful dream to her. I hope she did not think it 
real. She left me soon after, when the Catholic 
school was established, but when I met her, she 
always gave a glad start, and smiled up into my face, 
as if I had not sinned against her. 


I knew where the wrong was. It was in not study- | 


ing the physical, as well as mental cepacities of my 
pupils. I ought to have heard that honest Irish 


mother’s story long before, and dealt gently with | 


her frail child, instead of choosing her to suffer as 
an example for the school. As for the punishment 
of her own fault, it might easily have been managed 
some other way. She was not willfully disobedient, 
or naughty, and who knows but by better knowl- 
edge, she might have been taught a lesson which 
should counteract many an evil influence in her 
after life. 

My second school was composed of scholars with 
whom I had been familiar from their infancy, and I 
hope I did them no wrong; but were I to enter an- 
other school of strangers, I would endeavor to be 
personally acquainted with the homes and friends 
of my pupils : to know their habits and peculiarities, 
their physical temperaments and powers; soto deal 
rightly with them, that I may never again hear the 
reproachful words, “‘ Jf you had only known !” with 
reference to what it is not only my privilege, but 
my bounden duty to know. . 


Children are not like marbles: all rounded and | 
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Whilst all other offices of public trust were remuner- 
ated, no provision was made to reward School Di- 
rectors for their labor. This extra labor is now over, 
and itis to be hoped may never again be needed, and 

| especially that the School cause may never again be 

| so much crippled by the imposition of duties upon 
Directors which have no bearing upon the interests 
|of the schools. Still, though relieved of these 
labors, the duties of School Directors are by no 
| means light. 

Much time, labor and no little care and anxiety, 
especially in rural districts, are required. All this 
demands self-denial and more or less sacrifice. If 
those who occupy this position have not these char- 
| acteristics, the cause of Common Schools will suffer 
| under their supervision. Whilst it is reasonable that 
| men who perform these onerous duties should be re- 
| munerated, still the mere motive of pecuniary com- 

pensation is not sufficient. Men who were not inter- 
| ested in the School cause when the work was gra- 
| tuitous, are not likely to be the right kind of men to 
have charge of its interests when paid for their 
labor. We want men in this work willing to exer- 
| cise whatever of self-denial might be required, not 
| for the pecuniary reward, but for the love of the cause 
| itself. This is the only motive that can call out the 
| right men, and hence in the selection of men for 
School Directors, these are the ones who should be 
| chosen. 

2. It is a thankless work. 

No one, it is presumed, will dispute this declara- 
| tion. Doubtless there is no work for which men re- 
| ceive so little thanks, and so mary complaints.— 
| There are but few who faithfully perform their duties 


| 
| 


and smoothed in one mould. Each one has its pe- | in this office, that do not incur the displeasure of 


culiar trait and besetment. We cannot have a fixed 


some of their neighbors. It has been my very un- 


method for all. The skillful physician does not treat | pleasant privilege to hear complaints uttered often 


| 


fever and rheumatism alike, because both are dis- | against men who were conscientiously striving to 


ease. No more can we deal alike with different dis- 


discharge their duties. 


positions and tempers, because all are faulty. Nour- | There are so many unreasonable people—of all 


ishment, for one is poison for another. But each 
has his vulnerable point. In one way or another 


men, preserve us from such—that dissatisfaction, 
complaints and unjust criticisms upon the acts of 


If some little unruly urchin happens to be punish- 


you may find access to every heart, and gain an in- | Directors are inseparably connected with the office. 


fluence which shall render control easy and pleasant. 


Study these ways and means. Enter in at the door; | ed smartly, then forthwith the teacher must be dis- 
for he that “climbeth up some other way, the same | missed, and if the Directors do not at once comply 
is a thief and a robber.” God save him from being | with this demand the child is kept at home, and dire 


a murderer too. 
Conn. School Journal. 


se. | 


Beviau B. | anathemas are freely hurled at them for their refusal 
| That sometimes there are justifiable cases of this 


kind is doubtless true, but they are exceptions. 
Ifthe Directors, wishing to promote the best in- 


OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. | terests of the Schools, as they are in duty bound to 


Our Wants.—No. 3. 


We want men as School Directors who possess a | 
spirit of self-denial, and who are willing to make | 
sacrifices for the good of the cause. It is one which | 
demands these characteristics, and he who does not | 
possess them, is not the man to whom so important | 
a trust should be committed. Every earnest School | 
Director has learned from his own experience, that 
the work requires a large development of these | 
qualifications. Why? | 

1. It is a gratuitous work. 

Every other office, however unimportant in its | 
character, affords some remuneration for the time 
and labor required in the discharge of its duties ; | 
but this one, though involving a large amount of | 
labor and responsibility, is wholly gratuitous. So | 
great have been these responsibilities during the | 
last three or four years, owing to the extra duties | 
imposed by the Legislature in the provisions of the | 
Bounty laws, without any remuneration, that the | 
position in many cases became an excessive burden. | 


do in every possible way, purchase maps or other 
School apparatus for the purpose of aiding the pupils 
in understanding the branches taught, and of facili- 
tating their progress, then there are heard from far 
and near, murmurings loud and long for such extrav- 
agance. Men who are quick to introduce every 
modern improvement for the cultivation of their land 
and who become greatly interested in well-trained 
horses and fine cattle, growl most piteously at Direc- 


| tors when some expense is incurred to increase the 


facilities for the training of their children in those 
branches essential to their usefulness and happiness 
in society. And so we might go on, at great length, 
and enumerate the many causes of dissatisfaction 
and complaint against Directors, showing that the 
work is indeed a thankless one, and hence requires 
men possessed of the spirit of self-denial and a will 
ingness to make whatever sacrifices may be required 
in order to promote the cause and confer upou the 
rising generation the priceless boon of well-trained 
and well-stored minds, 
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Our Wants.—No. 4. 


We want, as Directors, men of sterling Christian 
character. The inculcation of Christian principles | 


| schools where a few words “ fitly spoken” will be 


“like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” It will 
be felt in their social relations in the community of 
which children constitute a part highly susceptible 


is absolutely necessary in the great system of Com- | of impressions from their observations of character. 


mon Schools now established. We are professedly 
a Christian people, though practically we fall far 


| With these reflections upon this felt want in our 
Common School system, we trust that enough has 


below that standard of Christian ethics which should | peen said to draw the attention of the friends of the 
characterize a “people whose God is the Lord.” | cause to its great importance. 


Still, were it not for the Christian principles which 
constitute the corner-stone of this Great Temple of 


Liberty which has been planted on these Western | 


shores, we should not now occupy our proud posi- 
tion among the family of nations. 

What we insisting upon, therefore, is, that School 
Directors should be men who are controlled by 
christian principles, and feel the imperative neces- 
sity of having the schools brought under the pre- 
serving and elevating influences of these principles. 
And let it be farther understood, that it is not pro- 
posed to ingraft upon our school system the tenets 
of sectarianism, but simply those broad principles of 
christian truth which constitute the common faith 
of all churches. Our Common School system from 
necessity must be preserved from sectarianism ; 
but to do this, we must be careful lest we run intoa 
greater peril. We must, as the guardians of the 
School system, be vigilant, lest in guiding our noble 
vessel clear of the rocks of religious sectarianism, 
we are swept into the frightful whirlpool of unbelief 
and atheism. That we are in danger of the latter, 
is seriously apprehended by many good and earnest 
friends of education. 


Our Common School system has been denomi- 
nated “heathenish,” because of the absence of any 
positive religious character. With such sentiments 
we have no sympathy. Though, in some cases, there 
are no lessons of morality and religion inculcated 
by the teacher, in the various series of school books 
now in use, there are lessons of morality and religion 
of the most interesting and practical character, 
which cannot fail to leave impressions on the minds 
of the children. Still, it must be admitted that there 
is a defect in this characteristic of our system. The 
inculcation of religious principles is too much over- 
looked. Nor is it a sufficient answer to the objection 
that this want is supplied by parents and pastors, 
for it is a lamentable fact that there are thousands 
of children who receive neither religious nor moral 
training at home, and unless they are brought under 
the influence of Christian principles at school, will 
have nothing to preserve them from becomiug vic- 
tims of sin and crime,in aggravated forms. Now, 
the question presents itself for our consideration, 
How is this want to be supplied? There are vari- 
ous ways which will be considered in the course of 
this series, of which one only can be referred to, and 
which has already been announced. 


The selection of men as School Directors, thor- 
oughly imbued with Christian —- will have 
an important influence in correcting the defect. As 
it is, this requisite is often entirely ignored, and men 
are chosen to direct the interests of the schools, and 
exhibit examples of character to the children whose 
morals, to say the least, are bad. The influence of 
Christian men, as Directors, cannot be over-estima- 
ted. It willbe felt in the selection of teachers whom 
they will watch whilst their children are under their 
care, so far as their moral and religious training is 
concerned, as under their own immediate instruc- 
tions. With conscientious fidelity they will know 
to whom they are committing so sacred a trust. It 
will be felt by the children in their visits to the 


| 


Our Wants.—No. 5. 


We want well qualified teachers. 

| Of all our wants, this, doubtless, is the greatest 
/and most difficult to supply. An experience of 
| several years in the work—the advantage derived 
|from our intimate association with schools and 
| teachers, together with the knowledge acquired 
| from an examination of practical works on the art 
teaching, are enough, we suppose, to exonerate us 

from any charge of ignorance or assumption in un- 

dertaking to specify the particular qualifications 
requisite to constitute a good Common School 
| teacher. 
| These are, 
| 1. A good judgment. This is one of the chief 
| qualifications necessary to success in the work of 
|teaching. A defective judgment will seriously, if 
not fatally interfere in the successful prosecution of 
any work, and especially, that of training the youth. 
We have known many, who, though possessing 
highly cultivated minds, but wanting in judgment, 
never succeeded as teachers. - Good judgment is 
essential in school government. ‘The teacher is the 
autocrat in his little community. He must make 
and execute the laws necessary for the government 
of the school, and, as the variety of cases brought 
before him for consideration, is great and ever vary- 
ing, the exercise of sound judgment is demanded to 
meet them. 

In this many teachers fail, and become involved 
in trouble, from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves, except by dissolving their connection with 
the schools. More attention should be paid to the 
cultivation of this faculty of the mind. With some 
there is a natural superiority in this, as in other 
faculties; but, in all the judgment is undoubtedly 
susceptible of great improvement. An extensive 
course of mental training in which the mind is com- 
pelled to deal with a great variety of studies, and 
to compare ideas and traths, the judgment is exer- 
cised and developed. The great majority of those 
who are teachers in our Common Schools have never 
enjoyed such a course of mental training, and hence 
this faculty ie but little developed. Institutions 
which have, as their special object, the training of 
teachers, should have some study pursued having 

articular reference to the cultivation of this faculty. 
fn the employment of teachers, this important re- 
quisite should not be overlooked, and, indeed, as far 
as possible, should be made an essential qualifica- 
tion. 

Closely allied to this requisite is 

2. Age. It is asad necessity which has required 
the employment of so many very young teachers.— 
Such have, for the most part, neither the jugdment 
nor the experience essential to success, though they 
may be sufficiently well versed in the branches to be 
taught. The school system has suffered greatly 
from this cause. Nor could it be avoided without 


perhaps greater injury. Thousands of experienced 
teachers entered the service of their country, and 
their places were, of necessity, to be supplied with 
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new teachers, who were generally quite young and 
inexperienced. In some instances they succeeded 
remarkably well, but in the majority, the success 
was not at all such as was desirable. 
not fix a period under which teachers should be pro- 
hibited from taking charge of public schools. It 


were well, perhaps, if it did, as then, there would | 


not be so much haste to enter the work, and more 
time would be occupied in preparation. 
Superintendents examine and issue certificates to 


the applicants, and often they are disposed to reject | 
persons on account of their youthfulness, and yet | 


they have sustained so good an examination, that 
they hesitate, in view of the possibility of their being 
quite successful as teachers. If a certain age were 
fixed by law, whilst in some cases, it would perhaps 
act unjustly, in the greater number, it would be a 
most wholesome provision, and the schools would 
be supplied with older and more experienced 
teachers. 

One of the disadvantages under which the youth- 
ful teacher labors is, the absence of that respect 
which age only can command. Children are taught 
to respect age in every well governed family ; and 


if it is found in the school, as it speedily is, that the | 


teacher is but little older than many, and younger 
than some of the scholars, their feelings of respect 


are at once lessened, and the least error that is com- | 


mitted is eagerly seized and turned to his disadvan- 
tage. In every school there are always some scholars 
whose constant effort is to “stall” the teacher, 
especially if he is younger than themselves. Old 
and experienced teachers are not so easily “ stall- 
ed,” not always, indeed, because of superior attain- 
ments, but because they better understand how to 
manage such critics. 

But there are reasons of still greater force why 
age is an essential qualification in a good teacher. 
The mind of man is not a simple machine, whose mo- 
tions can be understood and studied in a day. There 
is no mechanism so complicated. The profoundest 
philosophers have made it a life study, and yet pro- 
fess not to understand its wonderful workings.— 
Should the training and development of such an in- 
comprehensible mechanism as the human mind be 
committed to novices? Is it possible for youths, 
who yet in their mental vision, have but a glimmer- 
ing perception of the nature and powers of those 
minds which they propose to train and develop, to 
properly understand and discharge so responsible a 
duty? Under the force of circumstances there has 
been a necesszty for the introduction of teachers too 
young, and it may be still necessary for a time, but 
every instrumentality should now be employed to 


call into the educational ranks, those whom age and | 


experience have furnished with good judgment and 
mature minds. 


Amongst the ancients, it was supposed that the 
sun was a chariot of fire drawn by fiery steeds.— 
‘‘Phaethon, son of Helios, the Sun god, extracted 
from his father an oath that he would grant him 
whatever he wished. The young and ambitious 
youth instantly demanded permission to guide the 
solar chariot for one day. Helios, aware of the con- 


sequences, remonstrated, but to no purpose. The 
youth persisted, and the god, bound by his oath, re- | 


luctantly committed the reins to his hands, warning 


him of the dangers of the road, and instructing him | 


how to avoid them. 

Phaethon grasped the reins, the flame-breathing 
steeds sprang forward, but soon aware that they 
were not directed by the well known hand, they ran 
out of their course ; the world was set on fire and a 





l 
| total conflagration would have ensued, had not Jup- 


iter, at the prayer of Earth, launched his thunder, 
and hurled the terrified driver from his seat.” The 


The law does | white belt called the Milky Way that winds its tortu- 


ous path across the heavens, was thought to be the 
path caused by the chariot at this time. 

This is a mythological narrative, but contains a 
| lesson well adapted to onr present purpose. There 
| are thousands of very young persons entrusted with 
| the training of the human mind who unquestionably 
are as unfit to train the mental faculties, and develop 
their powers aright as Phaethon was to hold the 
reins and direct the fire-breathing steeds. The result 
of such mental culture,is a fearful waste of time, 
and a sad dwarfing of the brightest intellects. We 
must have experienced hands to hold the educa- 
tional reins—to train these immortal powers so that 
their natural vivacity may not, by unskillful hands 
be suffered to run into wild and hurtful vagaries, or 
be cramped and stunted for the want of proper de- 
velopment. A. H. Waters. 

Prosprzct, Butler co., Pa. County Supt. 


——-— 2 — 
| NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

[The following article which explains itself fully, 
is commended to the careful attention of our readers. 
While we are causing order to evolve from chaos, it 
is well that the government should recognize the 
importance of popular education as a civilizing 
| agency, and if possible, inaugurate such measures 
as will extend the influence of the Common School 
to the benighted South. The organization of such 
'a Bureau of Education as is here contemplated, 
would seem a long stride in the proper direction. ] 
An Appeat To Concress. 

To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Representa- 
| tives ef the United States : 
| Atameeting of the National Association of State 
|} and City School Superintendents recently held in 
| the city of Washington, D. C., the undersigned were 
| appointed a committee to memorialize Congress for 
the establishment of a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 
| It was the unanimous opinion of the Association 
that the interests of education would be greatly pro- 
| moted by the organization of such a Bureau at the 
| present time; that it would render needed assist- 
| ance in the establishment of school systems where 
they do not now exist, and that it would also prove 
| a potent means for improving and vitalizing exist- 
| ing systems. 

This it could accomplish : 

1. By securing greater uniformity and accuracy 
in school statistics, and so interpreting them, that 
they may be more widely available and reliable as 
educational tests and measures. 

II. By bringing together the results of school 
systems in different communities, States, and coun- 
tries, and determining their comparative value. 

III. By collecting the results of all important ex- 
periments in new and special methods of school in- 
struction and management, and making them the 
common property of school officers and teachers 
throughout the country. 

IV. By diffusing among the people information, 
respecting the school laws of the different States ; 
the various modes of providing and disbursing 
| school funds ; the different classes of school officers, 

and their relative duties ; the qualifications requir- 
| ed of teachers, the modes of their examination, and 
| the agencies provided for their special training ; the 
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| best methods of classifying and grading schools; 
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improved plans for school houses, together with | Congress has no official information whatever re- 
modes of heating and ventilation, etc.,—information | specting the manner in which these trusts have been 
now obtained by only a few persons, and at great | managed. a 
expense, but which is of the highest value to allen-| In conclusion, your memorialists beg leave to ex- 
trusted with the management of schools. | press their earnest belief, that universal education, 
V. By aiding communities and States in the or-| next to universal liberty, is a matter of deep na- 
ganization of school systems in which mischievous | tional concern. Our experiment of republican in- 
errors shall be avoided, and vital agencies and well- | stitutions is not upon the scale of a petty municip- 
tried improvements be included. | ality or State, but it covers half a continent, and 
VI. By the general diffusion of correct ideas re- | embraces peoples of widely diverse interests and 
specting the value of education as a quickener of | conditions, but who are to continue “one and in- 
intellectual activities; as a moral renovater, as a | separable.” Every condition of our perpetuity and 
multiplier of industry, and a consequent producer | progress as @ nation, adds emphasis to the remarks 
of wealth ; and finally, as the strength and shield of | of Montesquieu, that “it is in a republican gov- 


civil liberty. ernment, that the whole power of education ts re- 
In the opinion of your memorialists it is not pos-| quered.” ) 

sible to measure the influence which the faithful| It is an imperative necessity of the American 
performance of these duties by a National Bureau | Republic, that the common school be planted on 
would exert upon the cause of education through- | every square mile of its peopled territory, and that 
out the country; and few persons who have not | the instruction therein imparted, be carried to the 
been entrusted with the management of school sys- | highest point of efficiency. The creation of a Bureau 
tems can fully realize how wide spread and urgent | of Education by Congress, would be a practical re- 
is the demand for such assistance. Indeed, the very | cognition of this great truth. It would impart to 
existence of the Association which your memorial- | the cause of education a dignity and importance 
ists represent, is itself positive proof of a demand | which would surely widen its influence and enhance 
for a national channel of communication between | 18 success. — : 

the school officers of the different States. Millions, All which is respectfully submitted. 








of dollars have been thrown away in fruitless ex. | 
periments or in stolid plodding, for the want of it. 
Your memorialists would also submit, that the as- 





EK. E. Wuire, 
State Com. of Common Schools of Ohio. 
Newton Bateman, 


State Supt. Pab. Inst. of Illinois. 
J. 8S. Apams, 
Secretary State Board of Education of Vermont. 
Wasuineron, D. C., February 10, 1866. 


sistance and encouragement of the General Govern- 
ment are needed to secure the adoption of school 
systems throughout the country. An ignorant peo- 
ple have no inward impulse to lead them to self- 
education. Just where education is most needed, 
there it is always least appreciated and valued. It 
is indeed a law of educational progress, that its im- 
pulse and stimulus come from without. Hence, it is, 
that Adam Smith, and other writers on political 


A Bitt to Estasiisa A Nationa Bureau or Epv- 
CATION. 

1. Bett enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America tn 
economy, expressly except education from the oper- | Congress assembled. That there be and hereby is 
ation of the general law of supply and demand.— | established in the Department of the Interior a 
They teach, correctly, that the demand for educa- | Bureau of Education, for the purpose of collecting 
tion must be awakened by external influences and such statistics and facts, as shall show the condition 











agencies. | and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing among the people such 
information respecting the instruction, organization, 
and management of schools and school systems as 
shall assist communities and States in the mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems, and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country. 

2. And be zt further enacted, That there shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall be intrusted with the management 
of the Bureau herein established, and who shall re- 
ceive an annual salary of —— dollars, and who shall 
have authority to appoint, not to exceed clerks 
of the first class, and — clerks of second class, &c. 

3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of Education to present 
annually to the ——, a report embodying the results 
of his investigations and labors, together with a 
statement of such facts and recommendations as 
will, in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which 
the Bureau is established. Inthe first report made 
by the Commissioner of Education under this act, 
there shall be a statement of the several grants of 
land made by Congress, to promote education, and 
the manner in which those several trusts have been 
managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, 
and the annual proceeds of the same, as far as the 
same can be determined. 


This law is illustrated by the fact, that entire 
school systems, both in this and other countries | 
have been lifted up, as it were bodily, by just such 
influences as a National Bureau of Education would | 
exert upon the schools of the several States, and 
this, too, without its being invested with any official 
control of the school authorities therein. Indeed, 
the highest value of such a Bureau would be its 
quickening and informing influence, rather than its 
authoritative and directive control. The true func- 
tion of such a Bureau is not to direct officially in 
the school affairs in the States; but rather to co- 
operate with and assist them in the great work of 
establishing and maintaining systems of public in- 
struction. All experience teaches, that the nearer 
the responsibility of supporting and directing 
schools, is brought to those immediately benefitted 
by them, the greater their vital power and efficiency. 

Your memoralists beg permission to suggest one 
other special duty which should be entrusted to the 
Nation Bureau, and which of itself will justify its 
creation, viz: An investigation of the management 
and results of the frequent munificent grants of 
land made by Congress for the promotion of gen- 
eral and special education. 

It is estimated that these grants, if they had been 
properly managed, would now present an aggregate 
educational fund of about five hundred millions of 
dollars. If your memorialists are not misinformed, 
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COMPLETE, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL. 





, iilk ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEARLY THREE MILLIONS (3,000,000) COPIES SOLD IN 1863. 





The design of the publishers of the Ectrectic Serres is to furnish a complete 
SranpDarD Series oF Scnoot Books, adapted to all grades of schools, embodying new 
and improved methods of analysis and operation, and prepared with express reference 
to the wants of the class-room. 

The publishers aim to furnish these books in as good sty! le yand as « cheap, or cheape 
than books of like character can be had elsewhere. That their efforts have met wi 
success, the extensive popularity and use of this series abund: antly proves. 

Tue Eciectic Srrres embraces 


McGuffey’s Primary School Charts,,.............:.c00ccecseece coevees 6 Nos. 
McGuffey’s Now Eclectic Speller,y............cccssececeseesessseresceesees ; 1 Book. 
McGuffey’s Now Eclectic Roadersgy............ .ccecscscsseeeeee ceeeeeees 7 Books. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Spoakers,..............cccecceeecersees ceeeeeene es 2 Books. 
Ray’s Series Of ArithMoetica,...............cecccecceeeseeeneeseaeereeeeees 6 Books. 
Ray’s Series Of Algebrady...........-..cccesseseeeeerecsenssseseeneees a 2 Books. 
Ray’s Plane and Solid Goometry....-....-.:--csecseereecceseseeseeteeeeeseseee 1 Book. 
Pinneo’s Series Of GramMar;gy............cceecseeccesececs cence ces 2 Books. 
Pinneo’s Works on Composition,..............ccccecerececeecenes 2 Books. 
Evans’ School Goomotry,......-..-.cecscesceeeeseeecensenees seeseeees 1 Book. 
De Wolf’s Instructive Spoller,...........-.... 1 Book. 
Kidd’s Vocal Culture... . noes consenes ous seeseese 1 Book. 
White’s Class Book of Geography, eseces sees a8 sesacseees 1 Book. 
Smart’s Manual of Froe Gymnastics,,. seieinenastatcind lap 1 Book. 
Lilienthal & Allyn's Object Lessons, . p Soevevees cocsseecencccescess 1 Book. 
1 Book. 


The Examiner, Or Teachers’ Ai,........-.0:cecceececeee ceeeeeeee ceneeenee seeeseees 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

You are earnestly invited to examine and compare with other school books, the 
books of the Eciecric Epucationat Serres. They are believed to possess the highest 
merit. Thoroughly tested by the best teachers in the country, they are rapidly becom- 
ing the uniform books in the West and North-West. 

They are almost exclusively used in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and largely used in the schools of Michigan, Mfnnosota, and Kansas. 

Approved and adopted in schools in New England, they are widely used in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in nearly every other State of the Union where a liberal 
attention is given to public instruction. 


A 


Economy to Parents.—They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic 
merit, typographical beauty, CHEAPNESS, and extensive uniformity of adoption and 
use. 

*,* Single specimen copies furnished for examination, with a view to introduo- 
tion, at half retail price of the same; and sent by mail, postage prepaid, at half retail 
price, postage added. 


Ba Liberal terms given on books for first introduction, or in exchange for others not im 
SATISFACTORY USE. 
Address the publishers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Nov64-ly CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








E.C. BROWNELL.—CORNELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


NEW TOOLS FOR TEACHERS, CORNE LL’S QUTLINE MAPS 


Which every School should have. 
= oe a oma FULLY REVISED FOR 1865—NOW READY 


THE WONDERFUL ARITHME- wine i Glisten dill 
TICAL FRAME, | Nearly 4000 Schools have been supplied with them 


By which over 200,000 examples in Addition, Subtrac- during the past year in Pennsylvania, 


tion, &c., can be set for a school without making a sin- | 

gle figure, and a new example can be made in a single | 4nd they now stand before the public practically without 
second. It is the most useful and labor saving piece of | a rival. 

apparatus for all grades of schools invented within ten 

years, and is just ready formarket. Price $4.00. 


THE NATURAL SPELLING READ WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY OF THEM. 


TEACHER, 

_ ‘ ’ aaa I believe them to be very accurate, and admirably well 
For writing Spelling | Lessons ; providing an easy, | adapted to the purpose for which they are designed. I 
economical, and certain system for securing correct | hope they may be generally introduced into the schools of 

Orthography. Mailed for 15 cents. this State. C. R. tt 
if ’ . | State Supt. of Pennsylvania. 

‘ ; ‘ 
N ATION AL K LACK BOA RD SL: - I am satisfied of their superiority in point of neatness, 
Tr clearness and convenience, to any other series. 

TING, A. T. TAYLOR, 

Principal of Beaver Seminary. 
A new article ; better and cheaper than Holbrook’s 


Liquid Slate, or any of its imitations. Warranted 
to give satisfaction. Putup in tin cans, and sent | | am acquainted. J. MILLER, 
safely by express. Price per quart, $2.50—per gal- Superintendent, Mercer co., Pa. 
lon, $9.00. | I find them superior to anything of the kind with which 
aan f I am familiar. S. MORRISON, 
; Superintendent, Lawrence co., Pa. 
- ATO VY aT r rm ‘ r *. 
Fs 1 NI LOCKIN G IN K-VW ELLS | I believe them to be admirably adapted to the present 
>| 
Which fasten to the desk, and have self-locking | ¥'sent demands of our schools in this county. 
pen-hole covers, which fasten, opened or shut, so as J. I. REED, 


} " ot I y d ign. Pri a Co. Superintendent, Beaver county. 

2 d exce ) es ce, r . k it 

yn ~ 50 ee oe P We have introduced them into the Model School of this 
0ZeD, 0.0V. 


Institution, and believe their general introduction into the 


LOCKING INK-WELL COVERS,  vpon'the cause of public education. J. A. COOPER, 


| I do not hesitate in expressing the opinion, that they 
are better and cheaper than any other series with which 
| 


} 


Of iron, to be used with any of the common glass Prin. State Normal School, Edinboro’, Erie co., Pa. 
ink-wells. Per dozen, +? 00. They are fully up with the times. Their cheapness 
brings them within the reach of all. JNO. F. DAVIS, 


Co. Supt. of Fulton co., Pa 


ELECTRICAL MACHINES, We have adopted them in ** W a enalins Hall Deendien 


| School,”’ and hope they may become universal throughout 
xe PIT pa } the county. A. RAMBO, 
Al RR E l : Mt Ks Co. Supt. Montgomery co., Pa. 
AND ACCOMPANYING APPARATUS. These maps are attractive and combine cheapness and 
| utility, and are unsurpassed by any others that I have 


MAGIC LANTERNS, & PHILOSOPHICAL, | see2 for the price. W. H. HOCKENBERRY, | 
INSTRUMENTS of all kinds. Pa ane BU er einidenin 


laps should be used in every schoo]—Cor- 
nell’s Series is new, accurate, and well adapted to meet 
the present wants of our public schools. 


School Furniture, Gutline Maps, Globes, | A. J. BUFFINGTON, 
‘ARTS. MOTTOES Co. Supt., Washington co., Pa. 
€ ANS, i uD, 

and many more new and nseful articles for Schools, rena 

are described in our EDUCATIONAL MES-.|- ” 

SENGER, a copy of which will be sent free to 

teachers and schoo! officers asking for it. 


In style and execution they are equal to the best. In 

size they are just right, while the price is very low for the 
ABEL MARCY, 

Co. Supt., Luzerne co., Pa. 


We have introduced these maps into the Union Schools 
of this place, because of their decided superiority over 


. those formerly in use. A. WISHART 
Everything Wanted for Schools, Piin. Union Schools, Washington, Pa. 


Supplied. I commend this excellent series of maps to all the school 
: : | officers of our county. A. T. DOUTHETT, 

Our motto is “ Good Enough for the Best, and Supt. Allegheny county, Pa. 
Cheap Enough for the Poorest.’ Sold by traveling agents. All orders addressed to 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY , . a. 

&. BIGELOW, 
COUNTY. . : : 
. j General Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address F. C. BROWNELL, or | 
N.C. BOARDMAN, Published by D. APPLETON, 


nov64- No. 21 John Street, N. Y. | March, 1865-6m 443 Broadway, New York. 
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System of Pon 





This remarkable System begins its fifth year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other Systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while “this 
has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 

The secret of its success lies in the fact that, 


It was made in the School Room, 


and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 

IT IS PLAIN; IT IS PRACTICAL; IT IS SCIENTIFIC. 

It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 


IT INVITES CRITICISM, COMPARISON, AND COMPETITION. 

It is the MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM; putting old fogy systems hors du combat, 
and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for, revised revi- 
sions with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wond lerful popularity. 


IT LEADS OTHER SYSTENIS. 


It was the first system comprising a ‘Text Book for ‘Teachers. It was the 
first system containing a Chart on the Blackboard principle. It is the onLy 
SYSTEM giving specific instructions upon EACH COPY, explaining its object, and 
the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, 


wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the 
117 2 DEQ LS > Heo Ty Q ) ¢ ehiore) f 
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to be used in all the Academies of the Empire State. 
USE THE BEST—it costs no more, and you will feel MoRE RESPECTABLE for it. 
Tl’ COMPRISES 


I. A Blackboard Chart Letters - - $1 75 
II. An Anaiytical Chart of Penmanship ‘ $1 75 
III. A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per Set $l 50 
IV. A Series of Copy Books [8 Nos. a ind one Exercise Bo yk] per Doz - $1 80 
V. A Text Book on Pe nmanship, Punctuation, &c. - ~ $1 50 
VI. A Teacher's Guide to-the System - - 25 
VII. Ellsworth Steel Pens, two sizes, extra fine (Quill Spring) per Gross - 1 75 
Ladies, per Gross - : ; 1 25 
VIII. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per Doz. ~ - - - - 25 
(@#° Specimen Copy Books free by first st tl on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—other articles on receipt of price as above. Address 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, 


Copy Book Publisher, 
No. 809 broadway, New York City. 


: N. B.—Send the address of ten or more Teachers, and you will receive 
the,“Teachers Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board of school officers, or Di- 


rectors, or by any Teachers’ Association 
’ d or Institute, and you will be entith 4 t ) 
articles above enumerated. . os choles of any of the 


Feb, 1865 —1 year. 














PEIRCE, BLACK & CO. 


PEIRCE, BLACK & CQO.. 


SOLE MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PEIRGE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE 


Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackboards, 
Peirce’s Patent Ble uckboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 144 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 











PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


This is a reul stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scientific principles, and possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid slating. 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a blackboard is desired, 
or where there 1 s already a board, prov idiin gq the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
ates and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate; will not crack, or peel off; can- 
not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
or pene ils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead service, which will allow marks made upon it to be seen at all angles and from all 
parts of aroom. This deadness it alw ays retains, and never becomes glossy.” 


PRIRGE’S: SLATED GOODS. 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Slated goods, viz : 
Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
other books. x 
Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless, 
ri | 


Folio or Book Slates, four sizes) Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
ten on them. : 4 
Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 


Pocket, Desk and Counting-house Slates ; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
Siates formerly in use. 





Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
poses designed. 


Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried about 
like a Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 


School Blackbords—various sizes. 


Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 
are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 
Joselyn, of Boston. 

Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, mannfaetured from an entire new material, having no chalk 
n its composition. 


This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools : 

Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin, Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudiey and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Corn. Hartford— High. New Brittain—Normal. New Haven 
—Webster. N.Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and 10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—High. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—First State Normal. 
Laneaster City—Franklin and Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Dat. Wilmington—Public Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Address Orders to the above sole manufaeturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, February 
May 1865-tf. 10, 1863. December 20, 1864. 
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SHELDON & CO. 





THE PUBLISHERS OF 


STODDARD’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 


Respecifully announce that they have now Ready a 


NEW PRACTICAL ARITHME VIC. 
BY JOHN ¥. STODDARD, A. M. 


In this book the author has arranged the subjects in accordance with the successful modern systems 
of instruction, and has given due prominence to parts, such as “ Interest, Taxes,” etc., which have become 
of more general importance by the issue of U.S. Bonds and the collection of U. S. Revenues. The 
Definitions are concise, complete and intelligible—the explanations and Analyses are full and philosophi- 
cal—the examples are varied and are carefully graded to induce a thorough application of the principles 
of Arithmetic, to the practical business of the present time. 

An examination of this book by Teachers and Business Men is requested, also of the other books of 
the series, which are 


Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, - . . 50 ets. 
Stoddard’s American Intellectual Arithmetic, 40 ” 
Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, = - - - 25 

Stoddard & Hinkle’s Elementary Algebra, - - - 13° 
Stoddard & Hinkle’s University Algebra, - : - Sao.” 


&@ All of which now have new and improved typography, with good paper and double binding. 


Of the University Algebra, a Professor of Mathematics, U.S. Naval Academy, writes: “I regard 
it as far the best work on the subject yet printed in America.” 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


BULLION’S ANALYTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, - . . . $1.00 
BULLION’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, or Introduction to An. Eg. Gr. 0 


BULLION’S LATIN GRAMMAR, - 1.50 
BULLION’S GREEK GRAMMAR, - : . - - . - . 1 75 


This Series of Grammars with the classics of Cwsar $1.50, Cicero $1.60, and Sallust 
$1.50, by the same author, is now considered the best Series in the market. 


Peissner’s German Grammar, new edition thoroughly revised, $1,75 
Brocklesby’s Astronomy, new edition with problems, - - 1,76 
Hooker's Human Physiology, - - - - -. - L75 
Hooker’s First Bookin Physiology, - - - - - #0 
Copies of the above named books sent for examination by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of half the price annexed. 
Address SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 
Aug. 1865-2ms. 498 Broadway, New York. 




















QUACKENBOS'’S 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Primary History of the United States: Made easy and interesting for 


beginners. Child’s Quarto, splendidly illustrated. 192 pages. Price 75 cents. 


Illustrated School History of the United States: Embracing a full ac- 
count of the Aborigines, Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men, numerous Maps, Plans of Battle 
Fields, and illustrations. 12mo.473 pages. Price $1.50. 
Everywhere used and everywhere commended. It is the text-book officially adopted and in use by the 
State of California, the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, New Orleans, Lexington, Jersey City, &c., &c. 
A history of the late Rebellion is now being added to these works, and the edition for the fall opening 
of schools will contain every thing brought fully up to date. 


A Natural Philosophy : Embracing the most recent Discoveries in Physics. 
Adapted to use with or without Apparatus, and accompanied with Practical Exercises and 335 illustra- 
tions. 12mo. 450 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This work is pronounced unqualifiedly the best text-book on Natural Philosophy, by such men as Rev. 
Dr. Scort, Pres. South Gibson College; Dr. Gro. R. Perxrns, author of the Mathematical Series ; 
Rev. Prof. Duncan, University of Louisiana; L, R, Baveuer, Prin. of Public School, Gettysburg ; A. 
H. Fircu, Prin. of High School, Peoria, Ill; A. J. Ricuxorr, late Sup’t of Schools, Cincinnati; Prof. 
Currorp/ Northern Indiana College; Geo. W. Hewison, Prin. High Schoo!, Salem, Mass.; Prof. J. 
W. Srvwart, State Female College, Memphis; Prof. Suetpon, Griswold College, Iowa; Pres. Cuase, 
Bengkville (Ind.) College; Rev. Dr. Ransom, Pres. Shelbyville University, &c., &c. 


Appletons’ Arithmetical Series: On the basis of the works of GrorGe R. 
Perkins, LL. D. By G. P. Quackensos, A. M. 

No labor has been spared to make this series exactly what is required for the purpose of mental dis- 
cipline, as well as for practical use in the daily business of life. It is clear, simple, thorough, compre. 
hensive, logically arranged, well graded, is supplied with a variety of examples, and teaches the methods 
actually used by business men. 

The Series consists of a Primary, an EvLementary, @ Practicat,a HicHer, and a Meatat. The 
Primary and Elementary are now ready, and the Practical very nearly so; the others will speedily 
follow. 

Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited to examine this series, which we claim pos- 
sesses many advantages over those heretofore published. 





Also Published by the undersigned : 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES: Everywhere received with unqualified approval. 


. YOUMANS’S NEW CHEMISTRY: Entirely rewritten and much enlarged, with 310 Engravings. 12mo, 460 pages 
rice, $1.75. 


HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR: 12mo, 3545pages. Price, $1.50. 


Although this work has been but a short time published, it has gone into use in a large number of Colleges and 
schools throughout the country, and is recommended by our leading scholars asa decided advance on the dd Latin 
Grammars. 


HARKNESS’S LATIN READER: A Companion to the Grammar, by the same author. In press and nearly ready. 


Specimen copies of any of theabove works mailed post-paid to teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. The most favorable terms made for introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Aug. 1865-2ms. 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
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D. APPLETON§ & CO. 


QOUACKENBOS’S 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y. 
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‘The Best in their respective Departments.” 





“The singular excellence of all Quackenbos’s school books is well known to the edu- 
cational community. They are generally admitted to be the best manuals on the subjects 
of which they respectively treat.” J. W. BULKLEY, City Sup’t of Schools, Brooklyn. 

“T have taught for more than twenty years, and am familiar with most of the works 
that have been used by different authors within that period: and I consider Quackenbos’s 
text-books the most wnexceptionable in their several departments.’—BrNJ. Witcox, A. M.,, 
Principal River Falls Academy. 

“All the works of this exce!lent author are characterized by clearness, accuracy, 
thoroughness and completeness; also by a gradual and continuous development of ulte- 
rior results from their previously taught elements.”—Rev, Husbarp Wunstow, Author 
Intellectual Philosophy. 


First Book in English Grammar : 16mo. 120 pages. Clear, easy, and intere ting > 
the book for beginners. Price, 45 cents. 


An English Grammar: 12mo. 288 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


Olear, well condensed, and consistent throughout : brief in its rales and definitions ; happy in its illus” 
trations ; practical in its application of principles; inductive and philosophical in its arrangement’ 
original in its views; bold in its reforms; every way adapted to the school room ; interesting to the 
pupil, labor-saving to the teacher ; full and ingenious in its explanations of perplexing constructions ; 
makes the learning of Grammar easy ; makes the teaching of Grammar 4 positive PLEASURE; the best 
as it is the latest text-book on this important subject. Such isthe verdict pronounced on Quackenbos’s 
Grammar by our best educators. Hosts of recommendations published in our circular. 

The following well-known teachers pronounce Quackenbos’s Grammar THE BEST now before the 
public: Prof. Currrorp, Northern Indiana College ; P.H. Hurcutnson, Supt. of Schools, Weston, Vt.; 
Erastus Eveprert, late President College of N. O0.; Geo, S. Ketiensercer, Prin. of Schools, Alton, 
ill.; H. A. Dearporn, A. M., Prin. Clinton Liberal Institute ; T. Kesster, Prin. High School, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Gwe. O. Hopkins, Prin. Academy, 8S. Wookstock, Vonn.; Rev. G. R. Moorg, Pres. Female 
College, Lyons, Iowa; W. R. Pucu, Prin. Union Schools, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Rev. James Git- 
mour, Prin, Ballston Spa Academy; J. G. Lairp, Examiner of La Poste County, Ind.; J. A. Nicuots, 
Prin. High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; J. H. Dupiey, Prin. Acad., Colebrook, N. H.; W, A. Greene, 
Ass. Prin. Monroe Presbyterian Acad., 0.; Taos. Lucy, Coolasyille, Md., &c., &c. 


_ First Lessons in Composition : In which the principles of the Art are developed 
in connection with the principles of Grammar. 12mo. 182 pages. Price, 80 ets. 


Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric: A Series of Lessons on the 

Origin, Ilistory, and Peculiarities of the English Language, Punctuation, Taste, Pleasures of the Im- 
Ferree, Figures, Style, Criticism, and the various Departments of Prose and Poetical Composition.— 
Illustrated with copious Exercises. 12mo. 450 pages. Price, $1.50. 
These works have supplanted almost all others on the same subject. The late State Sup’t of Schools 
in Wisconsin, reflecting the opinion of our best teachers, says: ‘It would be diffieult to point out in 
— books any thing that we would desire to have altered ; they meet our wants in every re- 
spec . 


Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post-paid to teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. The most favorable terms made for introduction. . 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Aug. 1865-2ms, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes of Standard Edu- 
cational Works, the following : 


National Pictorial Primer. (Parker & ; Watts on the Mind. 


Watson.) Boyd’s Composition and Logic. 
National Series of School Readers. Kanes’ Elements of Criticism. 
Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 

Smith’s School Spellers and Definers. | Beers’ Geographical Drawing-Book, 
Wright’s Analytical Orthography. Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 

Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. Porter’s School Chemistries. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. Wood’s Botanical Text-Books. 
Davies’ Higher Mathematics—a Com- Emmons’ Manual of Geology. 

plete Course. Paci Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 
Monteith & McNally’s School Geogra- Hamilton’s Vegetable & Animal Phys- 
Ph ogg . hens ie iology. 

jark’s Diagram System of English | Mansfield’s Political Manual. 
; Grammar, Pujol & Van Norman’s French Class- 
Beers’ System of Penmanship, Book 
Self-Ins riti ' = . 

—y tructing W riting Books. . Brooks’ Annotated Greék and Latin 
Willard’s American and Universal His- Texts 

tories. PETY 


'Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 


Berard’s History of England. ; 
Meares mene, ah ‘Brooks’, Tracy’s and Carter’s School 


Monteith’s History of United States. 


Hanna’s Bible History. Records. , 
Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. | Marcy's Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 
Northend’s School Speakers, ‘Scofield’s National School Tablets. 
Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker. | Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 

Smith & Martin’s Book-keeping. | The School Boy’s Intantry Tactics. 





THE SCHOOL TEACHER'S LIBRARY, 
IN TWENTY-THREE VOLUMES, 
Including Pacr’s “THEORY AND Practice oF TEACHING ;” HoLBrook’s “ NoRMAL 
MeETHops oF TEACHING,” and kindred works. 


Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-books, are invited to send to 
the publishers for their “Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue,” where may be found detail- 
ed descriptions of all their issues. 


BARNES & BURR, Educational Publishers, 
Aug. 1865-2ms. 51, 58, & 55 John Street, New York. 





BARNES & BURR. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES 


OF 


| | SCHOOL READERS AND SPELLens, 


BY PARKER & WATSON. 


u- hates = lin 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY SPELLER. 


THE NATIONAL; or, Primary Word-builder. 
THE NATIONAL PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


THE NATIONAL READERS. In Five Numbers. 


These books are widely known, and are conceded to be, of all competing series, at once the most practical, schol- 
arly, Accurate, carefully graded, beaotifully illustrated, handsomely printed, and substantially bound. The lower 
numbers present the famous ** Word Method” system ; the higher is a compendium of literature and elocution, such 
as has never heretofore been incorporated in a series of Schoo! Readers. These Readers are newly i:evised and elec- 
trotyped for the Fall of 1865, and embrace much additional matter, a large number of new illustrations, and many 
improvements in general srrangement, rendering them more than ever beyond the reach of any competition in point 
of merit. 








e. 
| THE 
\ , ’ x 
S- 5 ss ” i * ae ‘ 
BY S. W. CLARK, A. M., Principal of Cortland Academy. 
% CLARK’S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. CLARK’S KEY TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
S- CLARI’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. CLAKK’S GRAMMATICAL CHART. 
CLARK’S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

n The theory and practice of teaching Grammar in American Schools, is meeting with a thorouzh revolution from the 
use of this system. While the old methods offer proficiency to the pupil only after much weary plodding and dull 
memorizing, this affords from the inception the advantage of practical OBJECT TEACHING, addressing the eye by 
means of illustrative figures; furnishing association to the memory, its most powerful aid, and diverting the pupil by 
taxing his ingenuity. Teachers who are using Clark’s Grammar, uniformly testify that they and their pupils find it 

y] the most interesting study of the schoolcourse. Like all great and radical improvements, the system naturally met at 
first with much unreasonable opposition. It has not only outlived the greater part of this opposition, but finds many 

\ of its warmest admirers among those who could not at first tolerate so radical an innovation. All jt wants is an im- 


partial trial, to convince the most skeptical of its merit. No one who has fairly and intelligently tested it in the school 
room, has ever been known to go back tothe old method. A great success is already established, and it is easy to 
prophesy that the day is not far distant when it will be the only system of teaching English Grammar. As the system 
is copyrighted, no other text-books can appropriate this obvious and great improvement. A new and improved edi- 
tion of the larger Grammar is now in the press. ° 





THE NATIONAL CEOCRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 
BY MONTEITH & McNALLY. 


Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, No. l. Monteith’s New Manual of Geography, No. 3. 
Monteith’s Introduction to the Manual, No. 2. McNally’s System of Geography, No. 4. 
The above constitutes the most popular and successful series of Geographies of the present day. The increase in 
Li their circulation, from year to year, seems almost fabulous. They bear the ungualified stamp of popular approval. 
Their easy gradation as a series, and the thoroughly practical and independent character of the several books, secure 
universal commendation. In point of mechanical execution, they are unrivaled. The new edition of the “ First 
Legsons,”’ including OBJECT LESSONS, is greatly liked. The maps in the advanced number of the series are un- 
0 equaled by any others ever published : 


For further particulars, and full Descriptive Catalogue, address. 


BARNES & BURR, Educational Publishers, 
Aug. 1865-2ms., 51, 58, & 55 John Street, New York. 
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An Infallible Test of Merit. 


APPLIED TO 


Dadies Complete Course of AMathematics. 





In the history of the American text-books, no fact is more thoroughly established, than that books 
and authors which survive the first impulse of novelty and publishing enterprise, and remain substantial- 
ly rooted in the popular esteem for a long series of years, growing in favor—while plausible and attrac- 
tive, but more ephemeral publications, rise and fall by their side—are those which possess the only claim 
to TRUE MERIT. Such books are exceptional, and only met with at rare intervals ; but, when found 
they rank among others, as do the Pyramids among the showy-and perishable structures of modern 
date. Of this class the mathematical works of Cuartes Davies, LL. D., are a shining example. For 
a quarter of a century they have maintained firmly the first place, and experienced the largest circula- 
tion among kindred text-books. During this time a half-dozen competing series have appeared, enjoy- 
ed a temporary popularity, and are now scarcely known. On the other hand, more of Davrss’ books 
are used to-day in the schools of the United States than ever before. 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the fact, that the enterprise of the author did 
not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a practical teacher, he has incorporated 
in his text. books, from time to time, the advantages of every improvement in methods of teaching, and 
every advance in science. He has recently re-written, throughout, his entire Arithmetical course. His books 
are thus at once the newest and the oldest—possess the advantage of long experience of the public 
wants, and every late improvement. Do teachers think they know of any other series so well entitled 
to success? If so, the publishers could'refer them to many of their professional brethren who once 
thought Davies’ works, because long before the public, necessarily behind the times, but have gone 
back to them, after a thorough trial of competing series, with the firm conviction, that they are un- 
equalled in all points requisite to the good school book. 





The Series as recently Revised : 
DAVIES’ NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. On the , DAVIES? UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
Object System. DAVIES’ BOURDON’S ALGEBRA. 
DAVIES’? NEW INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. DAVIES? LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY. New Edition. 
DAVIES’? ELEMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. | DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 


DAVIES’? NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. DAVIES? ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CALCU- 
DAVIES? GRAMMAR OF ARIPHMETIC. LUS. 1 vol. 
DAVIES’ NEW UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


DAVIES’ SHADES, SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE, 





DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY & TRIGO- 





DAVIES’ LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS. 


NOMETRY. 
DAVIES’ PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS & MENSUR- | DAVIES § PECK’S DICTIONARY OF MATHEMATI- 
ATION. CAL SCIENCE. 


Ba-N. B.—This Series has just been adopted as a whole for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of the State of Maryland. - 


For further information, and full Descriptive Catalogue, address 


BARNES & BURR, Educational Publishers, 
Aug. 1865-2ms. 51, 58, & 55 John Street, New York. 
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This remarkable System begins its fifth year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other Systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while this 
has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 

The secret of its success lies in the fact that, 


It was made in the School Room, 


and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 
IT IS PLAIN; IT IS PRACTICAL; IT IS SCIENTIFIC. 
It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envicus rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 
IT INVITES CRITICISM, COMPARISON, AND COMPETITION. 
It is the MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM; putting old fogy systems hors du combat, 
and suggesting the necessity of, and fur nishing the material for, revised revi- 
sions with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wonderful popularity. 


IT LEADS OTHER SYSTEMS. 


It was the first system comprising a Text Book for Teachers. It was the 
first system containing a Chart on the Blackboard principle. It is the onLy 
SYSTEM giving specific instructions upon EACH COPY, explaining its object, and 
the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND THACHERS, 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the 
REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY, STATE OF NEW YOAR, 
to be used in all the Academies of the Empire State. 
USE THE BEST— it costs no more, and you will feel MoRE RESPECTABLE for it. 


IT ieteranniianancmmmmeat 


I. A Blackboard Chart of Letters - - = = = $1 % 
II. An Anaiytical Chart of Penmanship - - - - - ® = = = = §1 75 
III. A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per Set - ._ 2° - $l 50 
I¥. A Series of Copy Books [8 Nos. and one Exercise Book} per Dor. - - - - $1 80 
¥. A Text Book on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c. - = $1 50 
VI. A Teacher’s Guide to the System - - - ~ 25 
VII. Ellsworth Steel Pens, two sizes, extra: fine (Quill Spring) per Groes ~ - - - 1 7 
Ladies, per Gross - - - - - A 25 
VIII. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per Doz. - - 25 
(49° Specimen Copy Books free by first seek e on snains of 15 cents ie sidhh 
number—other articles on receipt of price as above. Address 


H, W. ELLSWORTH, 


Copy Book Publisher, 
No. 809 Broadway, New York City. 


N. B.—Send the address of ten or more Teachers, and you will receive 
the “Teachers Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board of school officers, or Di- 
rectors, or by any Teachers’ Association or Institute, and you will be entitled to a choice of any of the 
articles above enumerated. 
Feb, 1865—1 year. 








PEIRCE, BLACK & CO. 








PEIRCE, BLACK & CQO.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PEIRGE’S PATENT SLATs SUBPAGE 


Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates. Slated Blackboards, 
Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 144 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


This is a real stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scientific princip] es, and posse sses qualities unknown to any other ane slating. 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a blackboard is desired, 
or where there is already a board, providing the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate; will not crack, or peel off; can- 
not be — ned or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
er pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead surface, which will allow m: — made upon it to 'be seen at all angles and { from. all 
parts of aroom. This deadness it always retains, and never becomes glossy. 


PEIRCE'S SLATED GOODS. 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Slated goods, viz: 

Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
ather books. 


Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless 


Folio or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
ten on them. 


Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 
Pocket, Desk and Counting-house Slates; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
sates formerly in use. 

Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
poses designed. 


Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried about 
like a Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 


School Blackboards—various sizes. 


Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 
are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 


Joselyn, of Boston. 
Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, mannafaetured from an entire new material, having no chalk 


in its composition. 


This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools: 

Mass. Boston-»Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin. Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Haven 
—Webster. N. Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hizh. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—First State Normal. 
Lancaster City—Franklin and Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Det. Wilmington—Publie Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Address Orders to the abeve sole manufaeturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, February 
10, 1863. December 20, 1864. May 1865-tf.] 
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THE SOUTH-WESTERN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


FOR THE 10TH DISTRICT OF PENN’A, 


AT CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA. 


SOUTH-WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


—CORNELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 


CORNELL’S CUTLINE MAPS 


FULLY REVISED FOR 1865—NOW READY! 
Nearly 4000 Schools have been supplied with them 
during the past year in Pennsylvania, 


And they now stand before the publie practically without 


a tval 


This institution opened its first session in April last , 


and has met with unprecedented success,—the number of 


pupils ef all grades, reaching one hundred and seventy- 
five. Itis chartered by an Act of Legislature and will 
soon be accepted asa 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The features are: A BOARD OF TRUSTEES, twenty 
in number; AN EFFICIENT CORPS OF EXPERIENC- 
ED TEACHERS ; A MODEL SCHOOL FOR PRAC- 
TICE; THOROUGHNESS IN EVERY STUDY; MILD 
BUT UNVARYING DISCIPLINE; LECTURES ON 
EDUCATION; THE STUDY OF DIDACTICS; TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTES; INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
LITERARY MEETINGS AND LIBRARY AND READ- 
ING ROOM. 

PAR AED) AD 


a. ¥ 


bo Nib Li. 


FALL SESSION from Tuesday, August Ist, to October | 


13th, 1865. Tuition 36,00. 


WINTER SESSION from Tuesday, November IIth, to 
March 10th. Tuition $9,00. 


Library and Contingent Fee for each session (extra) 


$1,00. Tuition invariably in advance. 
Boarding at present in private families. Oppoitunities 
for self-boarding and in commons are provided. 
California is an attractive village on the Monon- 
gahela, 55 miles above Pittsburgh and is reached by 


steamboats of a regular line,—three departures from 


the city occurring daily. 





POSTSCRIPT: 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT. 





The oflicers of the Institution, aware that many 


teachers must commence their schools in Septem- | 
ber, and hence cannot attend the full Fall Session, | 


have determined to introduce a Normal Drill in the 
several departments of teaching for the first six 
weeks of the regular session. Increased facilities, 
as well as all the ordinary ones of the institution, 
will be employed ; and the assurance is confidently 


given, that no such opportunities have been before | 


presented to the teachers of this region. The regu- 
lar session will continue thereafter uninterrupted. — 
Let teachers secure their situations before coming, 
and then devote these six weeks to study and pre- 


paration, in an earnest desire to become qualified | 


for the duties which they have undertaken. 
FOR INFORMATION AND CIRCULAR, 
Address 
[. C. GILCHRIST, Principal, 
California, Washington County, Pa. | 
July, 1865-2m. 


March, }865-6m 


READ WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY OF THEM. 


I believe them to be very accurate, and admirably well 
adapted to the purpose for which they are designed. I 
hope they may be generally introduced into the schvols of 
this State C. R. COBURN, 

State Supt. of Pennsylvania. 

I am satisfied of their superiority in poirt of neatness, 
clearness and convenience, to any other series. 

4, T. TAYLOR, 
Principal of Beaver Seminary. 

I do not hesitate in expressing the opinion, that they 
are better and cheaper than any other series with which 
Iam acque ated. J. MILLER, 


Superintendent, Mercer co., | 


PM. 
I find them superior to anything of the kind with which 

I am fam liar. S. MORRISON, 

{ Superintendent, Lawrence co., Pa. 


I believe them to be admirably adapted to the present 
| urgent demands of our schools in this county. 
J. I, REED, 

Co. Superintendent, Beave¥ county. 

We have introduced them into the Model School of this 

Institution, and believe their general introduction into the 

Common Schools of the Staie, would have a happy effect 
upon the cause of public education. J. A. COOPER, 

Prin. State Normal School, Edinboro’, Erie co., Pa. 


They are fully up with the times. ‘Iheir cheapness 
| brings them within the reach of all. JNO. F. DAVIS, 

Co. Supt of Fulton c)., Pa. 

We have adopted them in “ Wa-hington Hall Boarding 

School,”? and hope they may become universal throughout 

the county. A. RAMBO, 

Co. Supt. Montgomery co., Pa. 

These maps are attractive and combine cheapnes: and 

utilitv, and are unsurpasse! by any others that I have 
seen for the price. W. H. HOCKENBERRY, 

Teacher, Hairisburg, Pa. 


Good Ou'line Maps should be used in every school—Cor- 
nell’s Series is new, iccurate, and well adapted to meet 
the present wants of owr public schools. 

A. J. BUFFINGTON, 
Co. S ipt., Washington CO.y Pa. 

In style and execution they are equal to the best. In 
size they are just right, while the price is very low for the 
times. ABEL MARCY, 

Ce. Supt., Luzerne co., Pa. 


t 


We have introduced these maps into the Union Schools 
of this place, because of their decide! superiority over 
those formerly in use A. WISHART, 

Piin. Union Schools, Washington, Pa. 


I commend this excellent series of maps to all the school 
officers of our county. A. T DOUTHETT, 
Supt. Allegheny county, Pa. 


Sold by traveling agents. All orders addressed to 
S. BIGELOW, 


General Agent, Cleveland, Ohio% 


Published by D. APPLETON, 
443 Broadway, New York. 
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COMPLETE, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL. 





THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEARLY THREE MILLIONS (3,000,000) COPIES SOLD IN 1863, 





The design of the publishers of the Ectectio Series is to furnish a complete 
Sranparp SExiEs oF Scuoo. Books, adapted to all grades of schools, embodying new 
and improved methods of analysis and operation, and prepared with express reference 
to the wants of the class-room. 

The publishers aim to furnish these books in as good style, and as cheap, or cheaper, 
than books of like character can be had elsewhere. That their efforts have met with 
success, the extensive popularity and use of this series abundantly proves. 

Tue Ectectic Serres embraces 





McGnuffey’s Primary School Charts,.......... 6 Nos. 

McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speller,...... ...00. sess c-cecscssscecscsccessescensee 1 Book. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers,.......... en andibene so cencccesccmnanace JF BOOKS, 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic ee cnitincstnennnanmenniilieies than sbi ~- 2 Books. 
Bay’s Series of Arithmetics,................00sssecccrsccssssesesssecsesseseesserseceeee 6B BOOks, 
Ray’s Series of Algebras,.... sc cvcceccecocccccscoessccsscsocccccsccoccesescce 6 BOOKS, 
Ray’s Plane and Solid Geemetty,.. pntsbcnitindidaatiaaeniayanelabeeamaadchees tis 1 Book. 
Pinneo’s Series Of Gram Max#s,...... .....ccccccccceccccccess cesses cocces ccecensse soso ~- 2 Books, 
Pinneo’s Works on Compositica,,. pogescngnacssunabatosses coceatpbaniie poemeceese — 2 Books. 
Ps el 
De Wolf’s Instructive Speller,--.- envcoccenssscsenddetebescsbeisiiansisecemn | GRRE 
Kidd’s Vocal Culture,... eT ee eS ae SC 
White’s Class Book of Geography... coc cncecccos ccccccccsocscssens ccccscee 1, BOOK. 
Smart’s Manual of Free Senmenetias.... cesta aibiovadsleshatebians tedakaaiinns ~ 1 Book. 
Lilienthal & Allyn’'s Object Lessomsy, ~..-..0-.cssccssecsessrserseeecseereeee 1 Book, 
The Examiner, or Teachors’ Aid,.......-+..+ sexes -s-+00 sceccecee aceceseas semeseess «= BOOK. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


You are earnestly invited to examine and compare with other school books, the | 


books of the Ectxctic Epvcatronan Series. They are believed to possess the highest 
merit. Thoroughly tested by the best teachers in the country, they are rapidly becom- 
ing the uniform books in the West and North-West. 

They are almost exclusively used in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and largely used in the schools of Michigan, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

Approved and adopted in schools in New England, they are widely used in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in nearly every other State of the Union where a liberal 
attention is given to public instruction. 


Economy To Parents.—They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic 
merit, typographical beauty, cHEAPNESS, and extensive uniformity of adoption and 
use. 

*,* Single specimen copies furnished for examination, w ith a view to introduc 
tion, at half retail price of the same; and sent by mail, postage prepaid, at half retail 
price, postage added. 

kas Liberal terms given on books for first introduction, or in exchange for others not in 
SATISFACTORY USB. 

Address the publishers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Nov64-ly CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


—— ————— 


The American Educational Neries. 


BOOKS THAT STAND THE TEST OF THE CLASS-ROOM. 


PARA PRAARAR PPL PLP oe —_~ 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 


The REApDERs are entirely new in matter and illustrations, and unsurpassed in the number and variety of the interest- 
ing and instructive pieces they contain, and in the beauty and adaptation of the illustrations. 


Sanders’ Pictorial Primer. | Union Reader, Number One. 
' 
| 


Sanders’ Primary Spellers. Union Reader, Number Two. 
Sanders’ New Speller, Definer & Analyzer. Union Reader, Number Three. 
Sanders’ Primary Band Cards. Union Reader, Number Four. 
Sanders’ Trimary School Charts. Union Reader, Number Five. 


Tue Union Fourtnu and Firtu Reapers will be welcomed as the most complete and attractive Reading Books 
for Higher Classes ever offered to the public. 











NOTICE.—In order to remove any wrong impressions that may be entertained by Teachers and School Officers in 
relation to the Union Readers, as well as to guard against misrepresentations that may be made by agents for compet- 
ing books, the publishers desire to state that the UNION READERS are not a revision of any former Series of 
Sanders’ Readers. They are entirely new in matter and illustrations, have been prepared with great care, and no time, 
labor, or expense spared to make them superior to the very best Series in use. 


ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 





The most Complete, Practical, and Scientific Series of Mathematical Text-Books ever issued in this country, graded 
to the wants of Primary, Intellectual, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. : 
Progressive Table Book, University Algebra (old edition.) 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New University Algebra. 

Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. |New Analytical Geometry and Conic 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. | Sections. 

Progressive Higher Arithmetic. New Surveying and Navigation. 
Arithmetical Examples. New Calculus. Ready April 1st, 1866. 
New Elementary Algebra. University Astronomy. 


Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, & Surveying, are published for the use of Teachers. 


The “‘ ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLEs,’’ containing 1,500 Practical Examples, promiscuously arranged, and without 
answers, has just been added to the above Series. 


WELLS’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
CONSISTING OF 


Wells's Science of Common Things. | Wells's Principles of Chemistry. 
Wells's Natural Philosophy. Wells's First Principles of Geology. 


BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING SERIES. 


These books are beautifully printed in colors,on the best white paper, and elegantly bound. Common School 
Book-keeping, 200 pages. High School Book-Keeping, 216 pages. Counting House Edition, 375 pages. Octavo. 
SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP.—New Standard edition of Copy-Books, Charts and Key to 

Practical Penmanship. 


KERL’S GRAMMAR already used in the Public Schools of Boston, Cambridge, 
New Bedford, New Haven, Bridgeport, New York City, Jersey City, Baltimore, Washington City, St. Louis, Lex- 
ington, and in many other Schools, and Academies. 

Bes Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. Send for 

Catalogue. . 

Address the Publishers. IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 

July, 1865-2m. 48 & 50 Walker Street, New York 
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E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


MITCHELL'S 
NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 


FOURTH BOOK OF THE SERIHS. 


Entirely new---iaps, Texi & Mlustrations. 
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Mitchell’s New School Geography ; A System of Geography, Physical, 
Political and Descriptive. One vol. small 12mo. 456 pages. Illustrated by 200 en- 
gravings, with tables of the principal Cities in the world, with their population, and 
a list of nearly 1000 Geographical words with their explanations and meaning. 


Mitchell’s New School Atlas; A Series of forty-four Copper Plate Maps, 
compiled from the great Atlases of Keith, Johnston, Keipert, the Geographical In- 
stitute of Weimer, from the United States Coast Survey. the Surveys of the War 
Department, and of the several States, and from other reliable authorities. Drawn 
and engraved expressly to illustrate Mitchell’s New School Geography, with import- 
ant Geographical Tables, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 10,000 Geographical 
names found in the work. 


EE” 5G EE -S& a2 ECS 


GEOGRAPHY is two-fold, Physical and Political. Physical Geography is valuable, main- 
ly because it makes Political Geography more intelligible. We study the natural features 
of the earth, in order that we may better understand man who inhabits it,—his political, 
social, and religious condition. If Physical Geography is the foundation, Political Geo- 
graphy is the superstructure, without which the foundation is of little account. 

In the present treatise, these two elements of the science are combined, and wrought 
into one consistent and harmonious whole. In the account that is given of every part of 
the earth, whether large or small, one uniform order is pursued. First, The natural fea- 
tures are described, including the locality and size; the mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, 
seas, and generally whatever constitutes the surface ; the soil and climate; the products, 
or what the soil and climate produce, and the minerals :—all these coming under the head 
of its Physical character. Secondly, the Political features are described, including the 
population, as to race and descent, as well as to numbers; the manners and customs of 
the people; the capitals and chief towns; the government and religion, and, occasionally, 
important historical statements :-—all these coming under the head of Political Geography. 

By following this method uniformly throughout the hook, several important advantages are secured.— 
1. Greater clearness and exactness of statement are obtained. 2. A mach larger amount of information 
is given in the same space, without crowding or confusion. 3. It is easier to refer to any particular fact 
that is wanted. 4. ‘The matter, when thus presented, is more readily understood. 5. It is more easily 
learned. 6. It is more easily taught. 7. It remains more permanently fixed in the memory. Indeed, 
there is no science in which a clear and natural method is of nore importance than it is in Geography, 
where the facts are so numerous and varied, and where accuraey is of such vital consequence. The reader 
is invited to open the book at any part of it, to see how thoroughly this method has been carried out. 


Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 187 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 

SOLD by Sargeant, Wilson & Llinkle, Cincinnatti; Cobb, Andrews & Co., Cleveland ; 
W. B. Keen & Co., Chicago; Cantwell & Shorb, St. Louis; and 8. C. West & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Aug, 1865-2ms, 
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by a new system of 


quations, with new methods of Reasoning, illustrated 
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ubic, and other 
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Quadratic, ¢ 


An 


ilytical Geometry. 
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It is proposed to issue during the month of August, 


1865, a 


SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


ADAPTED 


TO THE USE OF OUR COMMON AND GRADED 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIBS. 
> 
This Series is not issued with even a willingness to add un- 
necessarily to the number of such works before the public, nor 
to propose any unnecessary change, but from a conviction that 


the interests of education require it. 


No. |. The Arithmetical Primer and 
The Arithmetical Charts 


are intended for children learning to read. They are the result 
of years of experience in teaching such children, undertaken for 
the purpose of understanding the laws of the opening mind, and 


the best methods of teaching it. 


No. 2. The Primary Slate Book and Mental Arithmetic 
for Advanced Scholars, 
prepared to meet two wants which the author felt severely as a 
teacher. 


It is claimed for the work on 


No. 3. The Principles of Arithmetic, 


that it is the only work which presents the fundamental prin 
ciples of Arithmetic and Algebra with even tolerable correctness, 
They are presented in a connected form, with illustrations enough 
to anderstand them, but not so mixed up with unnecessary and 
fanciful matter that the relation of the parts is not evident. In 


Se a 


connection with this, there are given Remarks on Units of 
Measure, and | i 
Numbers, to which particular attention is invited. 

This work will be furnished by itself, or bound with the pre- 


ceding, (No. 2,) and with 
No. 4. Arithmetical Problems. 


These problems are not so arranged that the pupils can pick 


& ” 


out the numbers and according to the rules 


get the answers, 
they are under. But, while they are arranged under progressive 
topics, the principles already employed are constantly brought 
up in such a-way that the pupil must decide how each problem 
7 3 ; 

is to be solved. They are adapted to use either as mental exer- 
cises, or for regular statement and solution on the slate. Alge- 
braical Problems, as far as Simple Equations, will be included. 


Nos. 3, 2, and 4, bound together, will be styled 
The Complete Practical Arithmetic. 


Without indulgi in useless arithmetical curiosities, this 
work will afford the most complete training for practical life, and 
the best basis for a liberal education, from the time the child has 


learned its letters till it is familiar with the theory and use of 


simple equations and the most useful parts of Algebra 


No. 5. The Logic of Algebra, 
JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE, 25 Cts., POST-PAID, 
is an attempt to place that science on a more correct basis, 
which should be in the hands of every one who has studied or 
is studying it. 


ALL the above will be sent in numbers as they are printed 
to any one sending ONE dollar to the Publisher, W. I. Pooxey, 
Harper’s Burtpine, FRANKLIN Square, New-York. 


SAMUEL EMERSON, A.M. 


9 University Place. 
New-York City, July, 1865. 
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SHELVON & CO. 





THE PUBLISHERS OF 


STODDARD’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, 


Respectfully announce that they have now Ready a 


NEW PRACTICAL ARN HMe Te. 


BY JOHN F. STODDARD, A. M. 


In this book the author has arranged the subjects in accordance with the successful modern systems 
of instruction, and has given due prominence to parts, such as “ Interest, Taxes,” ete., which have become 
of more general importance by the issue of U.S. Bonds and the collection of U.S. Revenues. The 
Definitions are concise, complete and intelligible—the explanations and Analyves are full and phike osophi- 
cal—the examples are varied and are carefully graded to induce a thorough application of the principles 
of Arithmetic, to the practical business of the present time. 

An examination of this book by Teachers and Business Men is requested, also of the other books of 
the series, which are 


a0 ets, 


Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, : 


Stoddard’s American Intellectual Arithmetic,  - . 40 “ 
Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arithmetic, — - - - 3 “ 
Stoddard & Hinkle’s Elementary Algebra, - . ae 


Stoddard & Hinkle’s University Algebra, - - - 200 “ 


«All of which now have’ new and improved typography, with good paper and double stbandnil 


Of the University Algebra, a Professor of Mathematics, U.S. Naval Academy, writes: “I regard 
it as far the best work on the subject yet printed in America.” 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


BULLION’S ANALYTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, : . $1.00 
BULLION’S COMMON SCHOOL apenaaenes or Tntroduetion t to re Eg. Gr. 50 
BULLION’S LATIN GRAMMAR, - . : 1.50 
BULLION’S GREEK GRAMMAR, - : . - . : . . 1.75 


This Series of Grammars with the classics of Cxsar $1.50, Cicero $1.60, and Sallust 
$1.50, by the same author, is now considered the best Series in the market. 


Peissner’s German Grammar, new edition thoroughly revised, $1,75 


Brocklesby’ 8 Astronomy, new edition with problems, - - 1,75 
Hooker’s Human ES es 
Hooker’s First Bookin Physiology, - - - - - 80 
Copies of the above named books sent for examination by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of half the price annexed. 
Address SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 


Aug. 1865-2ms, 498 Broadway, New York. 
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QUACKENBOS’S 
NTANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Primary History of she United States; Made easy and interesting for 


beginners. Child’s Quarto, splendidly illustrated. 192 pages. Price 75 cents. 


Illustrated School History of the United States; Embracing a full ac- 
count of the Aborigines, Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men, numerous Maps, Plans of Battle 
Fields, and illustrations. 12mo. 473 pages. Price $1.50. 
Everywhere used and everywhere commended. It is the text-book officially adopted and in use by the 
State of California, the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, New Orleans, Lexington, Jersey City, &c., &c. 
A history of the late Rebellion is now being added to these works, and the edition for the fall opening 
of schools will contain every thing brought fully up to date. 


A Natural Philosophy : Embracing the most recent Discoveries in Physics. 
Adapted to use with or witheut Apparatus, and accompanied with Practical Exercises and 335 illustra- 
tions. 12mo. 450 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This work is pronounced unqualifiedly the best text-book on Natural Philosophy, by such men as Rev. 
Dr. Scort, Pres. South Gibson College; Dr. Geo. R. Perxins, author of the Mathematical Series ; 
Rev. Prof. Duncan, University of Louisiana; L. R, Bavener, Prin. of Public School, Gettysburg; A. 
H. Fires, Prin. of High School, Peoria, Iil.; A. J. Ricnxorr, late Sup’t of Schools, Cincinnati; Prof. 
Currorp, Northern Indiana College; Geo. W. Hewison, Prin. High Schoo!, Salem, Mass.; Prof. J. 
W. Srrwart, State Female College, Memphis; Prof. Suztpon, Griswold College, lowa; Pres. Cuasez, 
Peoekville (Ind.) College; Rev. Dr. Ransom, Pres. Shelbyville University, &c., &. 


Appletons’ Arithmetical Series; On the basis of the works of Grorce R. 
Perkins, LL. D. By G. P. Quackensos, A. M. 

No labor has been spared to make this series exactly what is required for the purpose of mental dis- 
cipline, as well as for practical use in the daily business of Jife. It is clear, simple, thorough, compre- 
hensive, logically arranged, well graded, is supplied with a variety of examples, and teaches the methods 


actually used by business men. 
The Series consists of a Primary, an Exementary, a PracticaLt,a Hicuer, and a Mentat. The 


Primary and Elementary are now ready, and the Practical very nearly so; the others will speedily 


follow. 
Teachers interested in using the best books are solicited to examine this series, which we claim pos- 


sesses many advantages over those heretofore published. 








Also Published by the undersigned: 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES: Everywhere received with unqualified approval. 
. YOUMANS’S NEW CHEMISTRY: Entirely rewritten and much enlarged, with 310 Engravings. 12mo, 460 pages 
rice, $1.75. 
HARKNESS’S LATIN GRAMMAR: 12mo, 355pages. Price, $1.50. 
Although this work has been but a short time published, it has gone into use in a Jarge number of Colleges and 
schools throughout the country, and is recommended by our leading scholars as a decided advance on the ald Latin 


Grammars. 
HARKNESS’S LATIN READER: A Companion to the Grammar, by the same author. In press and nearly ready. 


Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post-paid to teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. The most favorable terms made for introduction. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Aug. 1865-2ms. 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
D.APPLETON & CO. N. Y. 














‘The Best in their respective Departments.” 





“The singular excellence of all Quackenbos’s school books is well known to the edu- 
cational community. They are generally admitted to be the best manuals on the subjects 
of which they respectively treat.” J. W. BULKLEY, City Sup’t of Schools, Brooklyn. 

“T have taught for more than twenty years, and am familiar with most of the works 


; that have been used by different authors within that period: and I consider Quackenbos’s 


PY ie. 


text-books the most unexceptionable in their several departments.” —-BENJ. WiLcox, A. M., 
Principal River Falls Academy. 

“ All the works of this exce!lent author are characterized by clearness, accuracy, 
thoroughness and completeness; also by a gradual and continuous development of ulte- 
rior results from their previously taught elements.”—Rev. HuBBARD WInNstow, Author 


| Intellectual Philosophy. 
| First Book in English Grammar: 16mo. 120 pages. Clear, easy, and interesting ; 
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the book for beginners. Price, 45 cents. 
An English Grammar: 12mo. 288 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


Clear, well condensed, and consistent throughout : brief in its rules and definitions ; happy in its illus- 
trations ; practical in its application of principles; inductive and philosophical in its arrangement ; 
original in its views; bold in its reforms; every way adapted to the school room ; interesting to the 
pupil, labor-saving to the teacher ; full and ingenious in its explanations of perplexing constructions ; 
makes the learning of Grammar easy; makes the teaching of Grammar A positive PLEASURE; the best 
as it is the latest text-book on this important subject. Such isthe verdict pronounced on Quackenbos’s 
Grammar by our best educators. Hosts of recommendations published in our circular. 

The following well-known teachers pronounce Quackenbos’s Grammar ‘THE BEST now before the 
public: Prof. Crirrorp, Northern Indiana College ; P.H. Hutcuinsoy, Supt. of Schools, Weston, Vt.; 
Erastus Everett, late President College of N. O0.; Geo. S. Kettensercer, Prin. of Schools, Alton, 
ill; H. A. Dearporn, A. M., Prin. Clinton Liberal Institute ; T. Kesster, Prin. High School, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Gro. O. Hopxrys, Prin. Academy, 8. Wookstock, Conn.; Rev. G. R. Moors, Pres. Female 
College, Lyons, Iowa; W. R. Pues, Prin. Union Schools, New Philadelphia, Ohio; Rev. James Git- 
movr, Prin. Ballston Spa Academy; J. G. Laixp, Examiner ef La PorteCounty, Ind; J. A. NICHOLS, 
Prin. High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; J. H. Duptey, Prin. Acad., Colebrook, N. H.; W. A. Greene, 
Ass. Prin. Monroe Presbyterian Acad., O0.; Tuos. Lucy, Coolsville, Md., &., &c. 


' First Lessons in Composition : In which the principles of the Art are developed 
In connection with the principles of Grammar. 12mo. 182 pages. Price, 80 cts. 


Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric: A Series of Lessons on the 
Origin, Iistory, and Peculiarities of the English Language, Punctuation, Taste, Pleasures of the Im- 
agination, Figures, Style, Criticism, and the various Departments of Prose and Poetical Composition.— 
Illustrated with copious Exercises. 12mo. 450 pages. Price, $1.50. 

These works have supplanted almost all others on the same subject. The late State Sup’t of Schools 
in Wisconsin, reflecting the opinion of our best teachers, says: “It would be difficult to point out in 
eee books any thing that we would desire to have altered; they meet our wants in every re- 
spec - 


Specimen copies of any of the above works mailed post-paid to teachers and school officers, on receipt of one-half the retail « 
price. The most favorable terms made for introduction. 
yen r ‘/ T> 11: ] 
D. APP 4% I ON & CO., Publishers, 
, + ‘ mR Ts T matarer Taw Yorle 
Aug. 1865-2ms. 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 












PEIRCE, BLACK & CO. 





PEIRCE, BLACK & CO.. 


PeIRGE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE 


Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackboards, 
Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 144 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 











PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


This is a reul stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scientific principles, and possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid slating. _ 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, body, or suustance, where a blackboard is desired, 
ev where there is already a board, providing the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate; will not crack, or peel off; can- 
not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
er pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead surface, which will allow marks made upon it to be seen at all angles and from all 


. 


parts of a room. ‘This deadness it always retains, and never becomes glossy.” 


PEIRGL’S SLATED GOODS. 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Slated goods, viz: 


Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
other books. 


Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless 


Folio or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
ten on them. 


Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 
Pocket, Desk and Counting-house Slates ; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
Siates formerly in use. 

Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
poses designed. 


Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried about 


like a Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 
School Blackboards— various sizes. 
Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 


are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 
Joselyn, of Boston. 

Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, manufaetured from an entire new material, having no chalk 
in its composition. 

This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools: 

Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin. Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Maven 
—Webster. N. Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and 10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hi:h. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—First State Normal. 
Lancaster City—Frauklin and Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Det. Wilmington—Publie Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Address Orders to the abeve sole manufacturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, February 
10, 1863. December 20, 1864. May: 1865-tf.] 
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COMPLETE, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL. 





THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEARLY THREE MILLIONS (3,000,000) COPIES SOLD IN 1863. 


—_— 
——?*?> 





The design of the publishers of the Ectrctic Serres is to furnish a complete 
StanparD Serres oF Scuoot Books, adapted to all grades of schools, embodying new 
and improved methods of analysis and operation, and prepared with express reference 
to the wants of the class-room. 

The publishers aim to furnish these books in as good style, and as cheap, or cheaper, 
than books of like character can be had elsewhere. That their efforts have met with 
success, the extensive popularity and use of this series abundantly proves. 

Tue Eciectic Series embraces 


McGuffey’s Primary School Charts,.............::ccccsseceeee eeeeeeees socaccece @ om 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speller,...... cc. rececssssescsscssesescsecseeeceesesees 1 Book. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Reader s,............ccccccsscssecssse sesceeece seeeseees 7 Books. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speakers,...............c0csseccssscossccsscsees cesseeess 2 Books. 
pe eg Boge Coo) nl Te are 6 Books. 
BR OB EOI eich cn thn cen cnests ncncnsnccrebonceeesscnceceseinnesdedosorenseees 2 Books. 
TROT Bae BIG BOT COOMICtE Gg. <0. .0.20cccncccsccccececcoscoccccesccessenscessce 1 Book. 
BR Oe RINNE, 5. nshnnnnsabencenenocnnncates phones opanen pen evenae necese 2 Books. 
Pinneo’s Works on Composition, eS Re, ee a eee 2 Books. 
TGRMT BOGOR GOTO 5.1.06 5.00.00. .cccescccrccccccsccceee cocscsccecsecessceesesce cavers 1 Book. 
De Wolf’s Instructive Speller,..................ccccscesececeeeceeceseeeeeeee Pm) ae 1 Book, 
AGW TV COOL Cebteargeci-§ 00000058 +0 102 seccee cosceenccsperegesessedcccevens cocoee secoseses 1 Book. 
White’s Class Book of Geograph y,y.....---..-.-cceceees ceeeseeeeseeeee cee ceeeeeees 1 Book. 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gy MMastics,........-ceccsccceeeecceeceeee ceeeeeees PALE 1 Book. 
Lilienthal & Allyn’s Object Lessons, .......1.-ccsccerceseseeeeeeeseseeeseeseeeee 1 Book. 
The Examiner, Or Teachers’ Aid,........... sere sseee seeeneres coveeeee sosesenes 1 Book. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


You are earnestly invited to examine and compare with other school books, the 
books of the Eciectic EpucationaL Series. They are believed to possess the highest 
merit. Thoroughly tested by the best teachers in the country, they are rapidly becom- 
ing the uniform books in the West and North-West. 

They are almost exclusively used in Ohio, Indiana, Iljinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and largely used in the schools of Michigan, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

Approved and adopted in schools in New England, they are widely used in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in nearly every other State of the Union where a liberal 
attention is given to public instruction. 


Economy to ParEnts.—They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic 
merit, typographical beauty, cuzaPpNEss, and extensive uniformity of adoption and 
use. 


*,* Single specimen copies furnished for examination, with a view to introdue- 
tion, at half retail price of the same; and sent by mail, postage prepaid, at half retail 
price, postage added. 


Ba Liberal terms given on books for first introduction, or in exchange for others not in 
SATISFACTORY USE. 


Address the publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Nov64-ly CINCINNATI, OFFHO. 











IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. | 


BRhe American Educational Series. 


BOOKS THAT STAND THE TEST OF THE CLASS-ROOM. 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 


_ The Reapers are entirely new in matter and illustrations, and unsurpassed in the number and variety of the interest- 
ing and instructive pieces they contain, and in the beauty and adaptation of the illustrations. 


Sanders’ Pictorial Primer. Union Reader, Number One. 


Sanders’ Primary Spe'lers. Union Reader, Number Two. 
Sanders’ New Speller, Definer & Analyzer. | Union Reader, Number Three. 
| 





Sanders’ Primary Hand Cards. Union Reader, Number Four. 
Sanders’ Trimary School Charts. Union Reader, Number Five. 


Tue Union Fourtn and Firta Reapers will be welcomed as the most complete and attractive Reading Books 7 
for Higher Classes ever offered to the public. 

NOTICE.—In order to remove any wrong impressions that may be entertained by Teachers and School] Officers in 
relation to the Union Readers, as well as to guard against misrepresentations that may be made by agents for compet- 
ing books, the publishers desire to state that the UNION READERS are not a revision of any former Series of 
Sanders’ Readers. They are entirely new in matter and illustrations, have been prepared with great care, and no time, 
labor, or expense spared to make them superior to the very best Series in use. 

















ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES : 


The most Complete, Practical, and Scientific Series of Mathematical Text-Books ever issued in this country, graded 
to the wants of Primary, Intellectual, Grammar, Normal, and High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
Progressive Table Book, | University Algebra (old edition.) 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New University Algebra. 

Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. | New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New Analytical Geometry and Conic 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. Sections. 

Progressive Higher Arithmetic. New Surveying and Navigation. 
Arithmetical Examples. New Calculus. Ready April 1st, 1866. 
New Elementary Algebra. | University Astronomy. 

Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, & Surveying, are published for the use of Teechers 


The “ AgitHMEeTicaAL Exampces,” containing 1,500 Practical Examples, promiscuously arranged, and without 
answers, has just been added to the above Series. 


WELLS’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF 


Wells's Science of Common Things. Wells's Principles of Chemistry. 
Wells's Natural Philosophy. Wells's First Principles of Geology. 


BYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING SERIES. 


These books are beautifully printed in colors.on the best white paper, and elegantly bound. Common Schoo! 
Book-keeping, 200 pages. High School Book-Keeping, 216 pages. Counting House Edition, 375 pages. Octavo. 


SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP.—New Standard edition of Copy-Books, Charts and Key to 
Practical Penmanship. 


KERL’S GRAMMAR already used in the Public Schools of Boston, Cambridge, 
New Bedford, New Haven, Bridgeport, New York City, Jersey City, Baltimore, Washington City, St. Louis, Lex- 


ington, and in many other Schools, and Academies. ; 
S@~Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. Send for | 
Catalogue. 
Address the Publishers. IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


July, 1865-2m. 8 &50 Walker Street, New York | 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


BY 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 




















To supply the want of a more -abreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 


at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, whil 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Boox. 


Theorems for Original Thougit 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 

_ Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMA! FLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 
eontain tho » rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not ov y serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
pupils whuse time for instruction is confined to a single winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 


8. B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


TBE NORMAL SPELLER: 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises ; exercises for Phonetic Spellings exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing; the Principles of gor ag | and Orthoepy, &c., by-ALBERT M. RAUB, M.S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


S. B. & P., are also publishers of 


Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 
Brooks’s Normal Mentai Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
Aug. 1865-tf. 


























MITCHELL'S 
NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 


FOURTH BOOK OF THE SERIKS. 
Entirely new---iaps, Texi & Mlustrations. 
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Mitchell’s New School Geography; A System of Geography, Physical, 
Political and Descriptive. One vol. small 12mo. 456 pages. Illustrated by 200 en- 
gravings, with tables of the principal Cities in the world, with their population, and 
a list of nearly 1000 Geographical words with their explanations and meaning. 


Mitchell’s New School Atlas; A Series of forty-four Copper Plate Maps, 


compiled from the great Atlases of Keith, Johnston, Keipert, the Geographical In- 


stitute of Weimer, from the United States Coast Survey, the Surveys of the War 
Department, and of the several States, and from other reliable authorities. Drawn 
and engraved expressly to illustrate Mitchell’s New School Geography, with import- 
ant Geographical Tables, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 10,000 Geographical 
names found in the work. 


EE BS Ec EA aC ECS 


GEOGRAPHY is two-fold, Physicaland Political. Physical Geography is valuable, main- 
ly because it makes Political Geography more inteliigible. We study the natural features 
of the earth, in order that we may better understand man who inhabits it,—his political, 
social, and religious condition. If Physical Geography is the foundation, Political Geo- 
graphy is the superstructure, without which the foundation is of little account. 

In the present treatise, these two elements of the science are combined, and wrought 
into one consistent and harmonious whole. In the account that is given of every part of 
the earth, whether large or small, one uniform order is pursued. First, The natural fea- 
tures are described, including the locality and size; the mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, 
seas, and generally whatever constitutes the surface ; the soil and climate; the products, 
or what the soil and climate produce, and the minerals :—all these coming under the head 
of its Physical character. Secondly, the Political features are described, including the 
population, as to race and descent, as well as to numbers; the manners and customs of 
the people; the capitals and chief towns; the government and religion, and, occasionally, 
important historical statements :-—all these coming under the head of Political Geography. 


By following this method uniformly throughout the book, several important advantages are secured.— 
1. Greater clearness and exactness of statement are obtained. 2. A much larger amount of information 
is given in the same space, without crowding or confusion. 3. It is easier to refer to any particular fact 
that is wanted. 4. The matter, when thus presented, is more readily understood. 5, It is more voce f 
learned. 6. It is more easily taught. 7, It remains more permanently fixed in the memory. Indeed, 
there is no science in which a clear and natural method is of inore importance than it is in Geography, 
where the facts are so numerous and varied, and where aceuraey is of such vital consequence. The reader 
is invited to open the book at any part of it, to see how theroughly this method has been carried out. 


Published by E. H. BUTLER & CO., 187 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 


SOLD by Sargeant, Wilson & Hinkle, Cincinnatti; Cobb, Andrews & Co., Cleveland ; 
W. B. Keen & Co., Chicago; Cantwell & Shorb, St. Louis; and S.C. West & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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I consider Hillard’s Sixth Reader, now in use in 
HILLARD’S READERS. my school, by far the best reader that has been 
presented to the educational public. 
Pror. James How.anp, 
Principal of Public High School, Chicago, ill. 





(NEW SERIES.) 
We fully endorse Mr. Howland's opinion con- 
cerning Hillard’s Readers. C. KE. Deano, 
Principal of Chicago Normal School. 
I’, S. Haywoop, 
Principal of Ogden School 


To Teachers and School Directors. 


e hicago. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention ; : 
2 r The process of teaching that art can never be 
. ; >} ; : : , ae 
to Hillard’s New Readers. We dry with such helpers. The volumes are aglow 
earnestly invite you to examine the books | with wit, humor, eloquence, pathos, and the purest 
: ’ | and loftiest sentiments of patriotism, humanity and 
religion. 
tial examination will convince you of their | Rev. L. L, Stove, D. D., 
Pastor of Park Street ¢ furch, Boston, 


of this series, being satisfied that an impar- 


superior merit. 
3 | The habitual use of this serif 3 as reading-books 
The Primer, or First Reader [llustrated, | would be almost au education in itself. 
The Second Reader . . _ IIlustrated.| we vetieve this [the selection of pieces] is what 
° ' Mr. Hillard has done better than has ever bee 
The Third Reader. . .  Iilustrated.|aove perme - 
New Yo TIMEs. 
The Fourth Reader . . 


Illustrated, 
The Intermediate Reader _[Ilustrated, | bees introduced, wholly or in part, into the schools 
The Fifth Reader, 


‘“ HintaARp’s New Series or Reapers” have 


of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
With an original Trea-| Portland, Washington, Charlestown, Hartford ; 
tise on Hlocution by 


| Norwich, Ct.; Augusta, Me.; Bridgeport, Me.; 
& : Prof. Mark Bailey, | 0 i h ugusta, ( p ) le. ; 
The Sixth 66 of Yale College. | Biddeford, Me. ; and other important places. 


I am gled to bear testimony to the general ex- 
cellence of the selections and to the wide and lib- 


Reader,” and “The 'l'hird Reader,” were first eral range of literature from which they have beer 
[ . 7° ‘ ee - . taken. 

published in September, 1864. The higher Hrs Excuttency. Gov. 
books ui the series were published in the 


-= 


summer of 1863. 


“The Primer, or First Reader,” “The Second | 


| 


Joun A, ANDREW. 


They are excellent, and surpass any series to 
which my attention has been called. 
These books are pri - — Pror. Tueopore W. Dwicut, LL. D., 
1ese books are printed with Goon, CLEAR | 
LARGE TYPE, and are BEAUTIFULLY illustrat- r ks, BAF 
r p : 4 1ave no hesitation in commending the series to 
ed. The pieces are animated and instructive, | public patronage. >; 


and exhibit a variety of styles of composi- | Joun G, WHITTIER. 


.7 »* vo ‘7 
Columbia Co ege Law School 


tion. Great care has been taken, that not a | From present indications, I feel warranted in say- 


single lesson should be introduced which | ing: that reading in our grammér-school will be 
s advanced during the year twenty-five per cent., in 
will be pronounced weak or dull, and that | consequence of the introduction of this series. 
nothing should be admitted, which will be | ois youn D. Puisrice, 
ey i Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston, 
objectionable to the moral feelings, or to a a. ; bade 
orient ilies ans | Asa brief, simple, philosophical exposition of 
correct literary taste. | the principles of ‘elocution derived immediately 
The higher Reade " from an analysis of thought and feeling, rather than 
1¢ higher Aeaders contain a large num- | from externai forms, it, { Prof. Bailey’s Introduction 
ber of patriotic pieces, many of them called | to veal “ Piftn and Sixth Readers ”| surpasess 
: ‘ anything I have ever seen. 
out by the Great Rebellion. Among these | ee Pror. S. S, GREENE 
are President Lincoln’s Second Inaucural | Author of Greene's “ Grammars,” and Professor in 
g thadond : 
: , : i ¢ Brown University, Providence, Ji. J, 
Speech, and his address at Gettysburg; Sheri- Sebati: jell one 
dan’s Ride; Barbara Frietchie, &c. 





The most liberal terms given for first intro- 

mm ° é ic . y TA © ye js lesira} > 

The introduction by Prof. Bailey isthe most | duction, or where a chang e is desirable. 

apne treatise or elocution I have ever seen,— Address ELDREDGE & BRO., 

t marks a new erain th i j 7 : “1a L:}.9) 

€ teaching of reading. 17 & 19 Seuth 6th Street, Philad’a. 

vaniieiea : GeorGE F. Puetps, os 

‘Principal of Eaton School, New Haven, Conn. | Aug. 1865-3m. 








PEIRCE, BLACK & CO. 


PEIRCE, BLACK & CO.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pelgbe’S PATENT SLATE SURPAGE 








heaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackboards, 
Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 144 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


This is a real stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scientific principles, and possesses qualitie s unknown to any other liquid slating. 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, bo Ys or substance, where a blackboard is desired, 
er where there is already a board, provia ling the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate; will not crack, or peel off; can- 
not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
er pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead surface, which will allow marks made upon it to be seen at all angles and from all 
parts of aroom. ‘This deadness it always, retains, and never becomes glossy.” 


PEIRCE'S SLATED GOODS. 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Slated goods, viz : 

Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
other books. 

Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless. 


Folio or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
ten on them. 


Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These.answer all the purposes of 
Pocket, Desk and Counting- hous se Slates; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
Siates formerly in use. 

Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
poses designed. 


Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried about 
like a Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 


School Blackboards—various sizes. 


Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 
are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 


Joselyn, of Boston. 

Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, manufactured from an entire new material,*having no chalk 
in its composition. 

This slatipg, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools: 

Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin. Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Haven 
—Webster. N.Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and 10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hi:h. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—First State Normal. 
Lancaster City—Franklin asd Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Dex: Wilmington—Public Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Address Orders to the above sole manufacturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, February 
10, 1863. December 20, 1864. May 1865- 
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COMPLETE, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL. 





THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


NEARLY THREE MILLIONS (3,000,000) COPIES SOLD IN 1863. 


oo 
>> 





The design of the publishers of the Ectzotic Serres is to furnish a complete 
SranDARD Serres oF Scuoon Books, adapted to all grades of schools, embodying new 
and improved methods of analysis and operation, and prepared with express reference 
to the wants of the class-room. 

The publishers aim to furnish these books in as good style, and as cheap, or cheaper, 
than books of like character can be had elsewhere. That their efforts have met with 
success, the extensive popularity and use of this series abundantly proves. 

Tue Eciecric Serres embraces 


McGuffey’s Primary School Charta,.............ccccesecceeces seeceeece ceeeeeseeees 6 Nos. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Spoeller,............ossocsscssccscccscscccccssersccscerecs 1 Book. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readersgy............csccsccesceseseees ceeseeeee eoeeeeees 7 Books. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speakersy.............ccssccssscssescssccseescecsees . 2 Books. 
BR TON GE BAPTA ines sccncccccccccccscscccsescccsecscccsencsoescesseese 6 Books. 
BEMIS BOTISS CE RIM OD IRE 5-2 5-5 .00000000c0scsscccssescccccsccpsersscocccccsseccsvscesees 2 Books. 
BRAG DaO GH BOliG GOGURGEIG,,0-..20.00cccccccccscscssescoccosccscccascccesscees 1 Book. 
ee ee Ge MI iis oss 355050555 cccc 0 cssstecescsceaecepese onsccncccceess 2 Books. 
PUSS WORMS OF COMIORICIOR 52. 000..000.0.0000000000000200rc00 csosscececcecse see 2 Books. 
ee i Mas sare cccecssenssscesnnsqnncstisnntsenaved gedasnssanndzen senses 1 Book. 
De WoOkt’as IMBITMOUVO BMellC?,.....2:0000.sccccccccccccccescescccces coscescescocsocees 1 Book. 
ss cnasnntnccatingntonmnonnabipnee sana teesip ngersonsabasqueaseiietannses 1 Book. 
White’s Class Book of Geography, snnted dobekabpienycudbadscsad deedeaaien énabelins 1 Book. 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gy MMasticgy.........:-cssecsccseccceseee ecsereesecseees 1 Book. 
Lilienthal & Allyn's Object Lessoms,,........1..ceccssescecseseerccseeeeeeseesenes 1 Book. 
The Examiner, Or Teachers’ Aid,..........1cececesesess coneeeces ceseeseee eeneneees 1 Book. 


TO SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


You are earnestly invited to examine and compare with other school books, the 
books of the Ecirctic Epvcationat Series. They are believed to possess the highest 
merit. Thoroughly tested by the best teachers in the country, they are rapidly becom- 
ing the uniform books in the West and North-West. 

They are almost exclusively used in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ioya, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, and largely used in the schools of Michigan, Minnesota, and Kansas. 

Approved and adopted in schools in New England, they are widely used in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and in nearly every other State of the Union where a liberal 
attention is given to public instruction. 


Economy to Pargsnts.—They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic 
merit, typographical beauty, CHEAPNESS, and extensive uniformity of adoption and 
use. 


*,* Single specimen copies furnished for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion, at half retail price of the same; and sent by mail, postage prepaid, at half retail 


price, postage added. 


nae Liberal terms given on books for first introduction, or in exchange for others not in 
SATISFACTORY USE. 
Address the publishers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Nov. 64, ly. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 


———— 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


BY 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 








To supply the want of a more abreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MERNSURA'TION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Boor. 


Hheorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 

Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to agingle winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 


S. B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


THE NORMAL SPELLER: 
THE NORMAL SP: LS: @ 


a tt 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language; appropriate Dictation Exercises; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by;,ALBERT M. RAUB, M.5S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


S. B.!& P., are also publishers of 
Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 
Brooks’s Normal Mentai Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 


Aug. 1865-tf. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 








————————— = — 


VALUABLE: 


KDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


WICKERSHAW’S SCHOOL ECONOMY, 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 


BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM, A.M., 


Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville, Lancaster County, Pa. 











These excellent treatise on the Science and Art of Teaching have been received with distinguished satisfaction. 
Training and professional schools throughout the country are ordering these freely for the use of their classes, and 
for private instruction. — 

Valued testimonials and congratulatory Ictters are being constantly received from public educators. Among whose 
are Henry Barnard, Charles Northend, John S. Hart, W. H. Wells, E. A. Sheldon Thos. W. Burroes, Oran Faville, and 
many others equally well known earnestly commending these volumes to teach us generally professional text-books of 
unequalled practical value. 

However interesting to general scholars, these works were specially designed to instruct young teachers, and stu- 
dents preparing to teach, in the theory and practice of teaching, and it is hoped that friends of education will co-operate 
in securing a liberal distribution among those whom the books are intended to benefit. 


Lippincott’s ‘(Geographical Series. 


BOOK I.—ORAL GEOGRAPHY: For Junior and Prim- } young learner to the study of Geography, than those which 
ary Schools, on ‘ Pestalozzian principles,’’ containing | have hitherto prevailed. 


only Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. | Mr, J. L. Prcxann, Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Ill., says, 
BOOK IL—A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY: On the basis The little work on Geography, by F. A. Allen, 
ic x ) . dhe 


Object J ; ion. ’ ° P F 
of ct Method of Instrettion By Fonprce A which you were pleased to send to me, meets with my 


ALLEN. — J unqualified approval. ‘The work itself is its own best re- 

BOOK IIl.—AN INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY :— | commendation. Its general introduction into our schools 
Based on the same method, presenting, comparatively, | ig certain. It occupies new ground, and of course comes 
more of topography. Medium 4to. In press. into competition with no other work. 


BOOK IV.—A COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY :— 


.. Combining Physical, Mathematical, and Political Geo- AS TO THE COMPREHENSIVE. 


graphy with important Historical Facts. Illustrated Eres SARGENT, says, 
with Lumerous accurate Maps and Engravings. By I know of no similar work in which the subject of 
BenJAMIN F. SHaw ard Forpyce A. ALLEN. Geography has been treated in a manner at once so at- 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY: Containing a concise | tractive and so consistent with the laws of induction.— 
Text and Explanatory Notes. Based ona combination | The authors deserve the thanks of the friends of educa- 
ef the Analytical, Synthetical, and Comparative Sys- | tion for this fresh and admirable contribution to the 
fems. With more than one hundred Maps, of Religion, | c@use ; exhibiting, as it does, so many obvious and valu- 
Government, Civilization, Races. Countries, Roman able, and henceforth indispensable improvements. 
Empire, Vicinities, Rain, Wind, Seasons, Isothermals, BarNas Sears, President Brown University, says : 
Solar System, etc., ete., and combining, with much new I admire your self-denial in excluding much that must 
and valuable, many features not found in any other | have been interesting to yourself, but not needful for the 








work of its class. By Roswect C. Surrn, A. M. | pupil, nor included in your plan. Not only have you 

| selected with judgment, but, what is rare in school books, 

AS TO THE ORAL AND PRIMARY, | you have written with feeling and a kind of poetic fresh- 

| Mr. E. A. SHELDON, Supt. of Schools, Oswego, N. Y., says, | 2€88 well adapted to excite an intergst in the minds of the 
young. 


‘It is now one year since we introduced your Oral The cuts and maps are beautiful as well as excellent, 
Geography into our public schools. Perhaps the highest | reminding one ot the skillful use of color in the best 
compliment we can pay it, is the order already sent for modern German Atlases. I have not read every word of 
another edition for the incoming classes. I would give your book, but have persued the principal parts of it 
more for the real impressions and knowledge achild would | three or four times ; and think I cannot be greatly mis- 
gain in his pastime in looking over these beautiful maps, taken in regard to its general character. My great in- 
than for all he ordinarily gets in the primary school, under | terest in seeing any decided improvement in this import- 
the old method of teaching by question and answer. We | ont but much abused branch of study, must be my apology 
uke great pleasure in commending it to those who are | for entering into so many particulars. I migh{ well have 
seeking for more natural methods of introducing the | peen briefer, and simply said, bene, optime. 











’ 


Webster’s School Dictionaries, | Sargent’s New Readers & Spellers, 
{ Lincoln’s Botanical Series, | Robinson’s Mathematical Series, 
/ Sue’s French Course, | Spencerian system of Copy-Books. 


} Teachers and school officers desiring single copies of the above books for examination, or first supplies for intro- 
d , 


uction will be supplied on liberal terms. Address the publishers, 
J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Oct. 1865-2m. Philadelphia, Pa. 











IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 








THE NEW SLANDARD EDITION OF THE 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS,| 


REVISED, IMPROVED AND NEWLY ENGRAVED. | 
SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING & DRAWING, 


SIX IN NUMBER. IN SIZE 24 BY 30 INCHES. 





O 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


We make Six Numbers of Pens, differing in flexibility and fineness of point, adapted to every | 
style of writing, and pronounced by “ Accountants, Teachers, Officials and Correspondents, the BEST 


PENS manufactured. 





Bryant, Stratton & Packard’s Book-keeping Series, | 
These books are beautifally printed in colors, on the best white paper, and elegantly bound. ? 


COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, 192 pp, HIGH SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, 216 pp.. 
COUNTING-HOUSE BOOK-KEEPING, Large 8vo, 334 pp. : 


NEW BOOKS. 


KERL’S Series of ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


“BY SIMON KERL, A.M. 








For simplicity and clearness, for comprehensive research and minute alalysis, for freshness, scientific method and | 
practical utility, we deem this Series of Grammars unrivalled by any others of the same kind yet published. 


KERL’S FIRST LESSONS INGRAMMAR, 25 cents. | KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR, = 175 cents. 
" , Y ¢ , This work may de of great practical utility to every 
This book is designed as an introduction to the Common | gneaker, writer or teacher, as a book of reference. 
School Grammar. The plan, definitions and exercises, | KERL’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 50 cents. 
ee i aies steeeaiies Of This book is designed for general use in Com. Schools 
are in the simplest style, and suited to a, and Academies. It is a simple, thorough and practical 
children. | Grammar of the English language. 





—O 
Coriton’s AMERICAN ScHoot QuarRTO GEOGRAPHY 


Just published, is a comprehensive work, treating With fullness the subjects of DESCRIPTIVE, MATHEMATICAL, 
CIVIL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. [contains more than one hundred Steel Plate Maps, Profiles and Plans, | 
in forty-two large sheets, drawn on a new and uviform system of scales. It is unsurpassed by any School Quarto 
Geography published, and must prove a popular Text-book. 


Sander’s and McElligott’s Union Speller. 


The UNION SPELLER, jast published, is a full, complete and improved work ; and in Orthogra- 
phy and Orthoepy, conforms entirely to Webster's Newly Illustrated and Revised Quarto Dictionary, | 


recently published, 
Ga Teachers are invited to correspond with us freely, and to send for our CataLocur and Srecrar } 
Crrcucar, Address the Publishers 


Noy. 1865-2m. IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN, CO,, 
4§ and 50, Walker Street, New York. 
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IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


| 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO. 


48 & 50 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


The publishers of the “* Amerrcoan Epucatronat Serres” have no hesitation in urging upon the attention of the 
thorough and practical teacher, their leading school Text-Books, which, in literary merit, substantial binding and 


typographical execution, will bear comparison with the very best in market. 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 


The UNION READERS are not a revision of any former Series of Sander’s Readers. 


Pictorial Primer. 

Primary Spellers. 

New Speller and Definer. 
Saunders’ German & Eng. Prim. 
The Union Speller, new. 


The UNION SPELLER, just published, is a full, complete and improved work, and in Oithography and Or- 
thoepy, conforms entirely to Webster's Newly Illustrated and Revised Quarto Dictionary, recently published. 


ROBINSON'S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


The large and increasing sale of these books, the emphatic commendations of hundreds of the best teachers of 
the country who have tested them in the class-room and know whereof they affirm, amply attest their real merits, and 
fully commend them to general favor, and to the confidence and patronage of every thorough and practical teacher. 


Progressive Table Book, | University Algebra. 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. |New University Algebra (old edition.) 
Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. | New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. "Naw kadtetinel Geometry cnt Con: 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. Fi g ay yi _— 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic. | ections. 
° ° rT or . . 

Arithmetical Examples. | New Surveying and Navigation. 
New Elementary Algebra. | University Astronomy. 
Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, & Surveying, are published for the use of Teachers. 

X-THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS is in preparation, and will appear early in 1866.24 


WELLS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF 


Wells's Science of Common Things. 
Wells's Natural Philosophy. 


Union Reader, Number One, 26 pp. 

Union Reader, Number Two, 208 pp. 
Union Reader, Number Three, 265 pp. 
Union Reader, Number Four, 408 pp. 
Union Reader, Number Five, 600 pp. 


Wells's Principles of Chemistry. 
Wells's First Principles of Geology. 


Es a, aoe 
RS 


Bes~Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. Send for 
CATALOGUE and SpkcraL CrircuLar. 
Address the Publishers, 


Noy. 1865-2m. 
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IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO.,j 
48 & 50 Walker Street, New York 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 








NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


BY 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 





To supply the want of a more abbreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples a1 


the close of each Boox. 


Theorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 


Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 
Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIO, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to a single winter. It contains several important and valo- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 


S. B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Boek, entitled 


THE NORMAL SPELLER: 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAUB, M.5S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to filla great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


S. B. & P., are also publishers of 
Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 
Brooks’s Normal Menta: Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
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| THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITI BTC C 
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“S sell. jj tion; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; tules for Spell- 
frite4 g; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAUB, M.5., Superinten- 


rinten- lent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. - 
This work is intended to filla great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 


| aid in | teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
achap- § ‘cr devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
ade 80 | clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can har dly fail in becoming quick 
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IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO, 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & COQ. 


48 & 50 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


The publishers of the “ Amenrcan Epvucatronat Serres” have no hesitation in urging upon the attention of the 
thorough and practical teacher, their leading school Text-Books, which, in literary merit, substantial binding and 


typographical execution, will bear comparison with the very best in market. 


UNION SERIES OF READERS. 


The UNION READERS are not a revision of any former Series of Sander’s Readers. 


Pictorial Primer. Union Reader, Number One, 26 pp. 

Primary Spellers. Union Reader, Number Two, 208 pp. 
New Speller and Definer. Union Reader, Number Three, 265 pp. 
Saunders’ German & Eng. Prim. ‘ Union Reader, Number Four, 408 pp. 
The Union Speller, new. Union Reader, Number Five, 600 pp. 


The UNION SPELLER, just published, is a full, complete and improved work, andin O:thography and Or- 


thoepy, conforms entirely to Webster's Newly Illustrated and Revised Quarto Dictionary, recently published. 


ROBINSON'S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


The large and increasing sale of these books, the emphatic commendation’s of hundreds of the best teachers of 
the country who have f¢esfed them in the class-room and know whereof they affirm, amply attest their real merits, and 


fully commend them to general favor, and to the confidence and patronage of every thorough and practical teacher. 
: ; } - g Pp 


Progressive Table Book. University Algebra. 
Wen ieee i s silt ag , rs : we 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New University Algebra (old edition.) 


Provressive Inteliectual Arithmetic. 
Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. 


New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
New Analytical Geometry and Conic 


Progressive Higher Arithmetic. sections. 
Arithmetical Examples New Surveying and Navigation. 
New Elementary Algebra. University Astronomy. 


Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, & Surveying, are published for the use of Teachers. 
ISTHE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS is in preparation, and will appear early in 1866.23 


WELLS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
CONSISTING OF 
Wells's Science of Common Things. Wells's Principles of Chemistry. 


Wells's Natural Philosophy. | Wells's Pirst Principles of Geology. 


Bed Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introduction. Send for 


CATALOGUE and SpkcrIAL CIRCULAR. 
Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO, 
Nov. 1865-2m. 48 & 50 Walker Street, New York 
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EV ISON, FALE EY, BL AKEMAN & CO. 








THE NEW STANDARD EDITION OF THE 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, 


ed Se — 


REVISED, IMPROVED AND NEWLY ENGRAVED 
SPENCESRIAN CHARTS OF WHITING & DRAWING, 


SIX IN NUMBER. IN SIZE 24 BY 30 INCHES. 





0 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PI 


We make Six Numbers of Pens, differing in flexibility and fineness of point, adapted to every 
style of writing, and pronounced by “ Accountants, Teachers, Officials and Correspondents, the BEST 
PENS manufactured. 


Bryant, Stratton & Packard’s Book-keeping Series, 


. These books’ are beautifully printed in colors, on the best white paper, and elegantly bound. 





COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, 192 pp.,, HIGH SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING, 216 pp., 
COUNTING-HOUSK BUOK-KEEPING, Large 8vo, 374 p) 


NEW BOOKS. 


KERL’S Series of ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


BY SIMON KERL, A.M. 





For simplicity and clearness, for comprehensive research and minute alalysis, for fres ss, scientific method and 
practical utility, we deem this Series of Grammars unrivalled by any others of the same } 1 yet published. 
KERL’S FIRST LESSONS INGRAMMAR, 25 cents. | KERL’S COMMON &t Hi MOL GRAMMAR, 50 cents. 

ae : : ” ‘ This t ok is designe 1 for genera] use Com. Schools 

This book is designed as an introduction to the Common anil Mi : 

at A« 8 It is a sin 9 practica 


Grammar of the English langu f 
, ‘iE ‘a ae , coal KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMA! 
are in the simplest style, and suited to the capacity o This work 


School Grammar. The plan, definitions and exercises, 


may ve of great practical utility to every 
children. speaker, writer or teacher, as a ok ferent 





Coitron’s AMERICAN ScHoort Quarto GeocRAPHY 


Just published, is a comprehensive work, treating with fullness the subjects of DESCRIPTIVE, MATH EMATICAL. 


CIVIL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. It contains more than one hundred Steel Plate Maps. | les and Plans 
in forty-two large sheets, drawn on a new and uriform system of scales. It is unsurpassed by any Schoo] Quarto 


Geography published, and must prove a popular Text hee k. 


Sander’s an? McElligctt’s. Union Speller. 


T he U N PON SP KL L ER, jus st published, is fi full. comp! ete ap d improve lw F d ip O; thogra- 
phy and Orthoepy, conforms entirely to Webster's Newly Illustrated and Revis: od Qua irto Dictionary, 
recently published. 


$ 


g@ Teachers are invited to correspond with us freely, and to send for our CaraLocue and Speciaz 
CrrcuLar. Address the Publishers, 


Nov. 1865-2m. IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN, &CO., 
45 and 50 Walker Street, New York, 
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ELDREDGE & BROTHER. 








VALUABLE 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


S, 2s 
ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia. 
HILLARD'S READERS. 


Hillard’s Primer, or First Reader, 
illustrated, 


Hillard’s Second Reader illustrated - 35 
T wD ’ sa ° . 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, _ 60 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, * 9 
Hillard’s"Intermediate Reader, illu 
trated, “ 75 
iV, 7 
Hillard’s Fifth Reader, | Treatise ond t- 1 25 
Pr i 
rT . , , . 
Hillard’s Sixth Reader, | Marx Barney ) 
} Collez 
I Readers ar¢ all p nted iu large clear ty} 
rood paper, and are substantially bou 
i 
leachers of public and private ols, super 
ndents, committees, and others engaged in pro 
1oling education, are invited to examine them 
avorable terms will be given for introduction, or 
e>cnange for others not in satisfactory use.— 
cimen contes furnished for examination, with 
iew to introduction, at one half the advertised 
tes 


Mr. Hillard’s New Series of Readers have 
ready been introduced, wholly or in part, into the 
ublic schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Providence, Hartford, Port- 
ind, Charlestown, Norwich, Augusta, Biddeford, 
‘ardiner, Dover, and many other important places. 
Circulars, containing notices, recommendations 

will be sent, postage paid, on application. 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 
CONSISTING OF 
W orcester’s Primary Spelling Book, Price 25 cts 
Worceste*’s Comprehensive Spelling 


Book, “ 30 
Weorcester’s Pronouncing Spelline 
Book. a 


In the preparation of these books, the purpose 
has been to furnish useful and convenient Manuals 
for teaching the orthography and pronunciation of 
the English language. 

The advantages claimed for the series are, lst. 
Adaptation of each book to the class of pupils for 
which it is intended. 2nd. The gradual progres- 
siveness of each book. 38d. The economy in pay- 
ing for what one really needs, and not attempting 
to secure an advanced speller in a Primary book. 
oth. The uniform improvement of pupils that have 
ised this series. 

The exercises in dictation have been se arranged | 
as to develop naturally the powers of the mind, and 
gradually to teach the pupil the happy accomplish- | 
ment of writing fluently and correctly. In a word | 
the thousands of teachers in public and. private 
schools who have used this series, award it the 
palm over all others in use. 


A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
CLASSES,EX AMINATION DRILLS, 
SPELLING MATCHES, &c., &c. 
ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK. 
{| Volume, 12 mo, 86 pages. Price, 49 cts. 


Price, Cts. 25 | 


Walton's Arithmetical Table, 


Price with Sliding Slate, 5 cts. 
Without, © Ss 
Key to 'l'able, 40 
This table is published upon card-board, 16 inch- 
74 inches. For practice in the fundamental 
yperations of Arithmetic, it meets universal de- 


— bo 


t affords an unlimited amount of practicein Ad- 
n, Subtraction,.Multiplication, and Division. 

Factiivy end accuracy ir the fundamental op- 
erations of Arithmetic—so important to the pupil’s 
future progress, and to success in business life—are 


seldom attained by the practice afforded in an or- 


dinary text-book. 

To furnish the necess ry practice, the teacher 
must cull from other books, or make and perform 
a great number of additional examples. By the 


ise of Walton’s Table, he is spared this drudgery. 
By the ordinary method of dictating, the pupil 
must copy the examples upon his slate. The use 
f the Table supersedes this necessity, and thus one 
» pupil’s time is saved. 
tut, above every other consideration, is the 
‘ ‘T'able affords the teacher of assigning a 
Separale Example to Each Pupil of a Class. This 
may be accomplished, with the same ease that a 
ngle example is assigned in the ordinary way. 
The accompanying Kry contains above two 
thousand questions upon the Table, with their answers, 
to be used by the teacher as Dictation Exercises. 
These furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
example sin Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 


and Division. 
[EF ADVANTAGES OF THE TaBLE ARE :—l. The 
THE THE 4 l. The 
unlimited amount of practice it affords; 2. The 
saving of time, by not having to copy the exam- 
ples; 3. The means it affords for dictating a sepa- 
rate example to each pupil; 4. The compactness 


| of its form, and the cheap rate at which it is fur- 


nished. 

‘T shall use them, and shall try to influence 
others to do the same. It wiil not however, re- 
quire any pushing to have them nused.—Jos. War- 
ren Upton, Principal of Grammar School, Danvers, 
Vass. 

“The ‘card’ and ‘ key’ is a wonderful contrivance. 
It is ‘much in little’ most emphatically.”"—Henry 
E. Sawyer, A. M., Principal of High School, Con- 
cord, N. jf 

“ Thavesupplied ourschool with‘ Walton’s Tables,’ 
and find them excellent for a daily drillin arithme- 
tical computation.”—Prof. A. G. Boyden, Princi- 
pal of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 

“JT hope to see them introduced into all the 
schools of this country.”"—Prof. 7. H. Brosnan, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

{The following resolution was adopted by St. 
Lawrence County (N. Y.) Teachers’ Association: | 

“Resolved, That we the members of the St. 
Lawrence County (N. Y.) Teachers’ Association, 
having seen the practical workiags of ‘‘ Walton’s 
card for practice in the fundamental operations of 
Arithmetic,’ do hereby most earnestly approve of 
and desire the introduction of it into our county 


| schools for use therein.” 


L. L. Goopanr, Sec. J.S. Lee, Prest. 
t=SEND FOR A CATALOGUE..2m 
ELDREDGE & BRO.,PUBLISHERs, 

Nos. 17 & 19, South Sixth-st. Phila. 

Dec. 1865-6m. 
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cts. 
¢ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
ch- an sae @ 3 NE 
tal PENRO ES | 'D i | NI pic \ 
te INvE’S | idl} Pe 
Lead | Hy | \ SL . S I Ww 
A d- = Pa 
on 
op- heaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackboards 
“il’s Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, 
are Ts rT rr a] ‘ run Pa bl ’ IDAATATC VU I , a 
or- NO. 144 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
he "| 
rm 
the PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 
ry. 
pil This is a real stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is m 1pOR 
_— scie ntifie principles, and possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid slating 
ws “Tt cam be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a blackboard is desired, 
the fer where there is already a board, providing the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
ra) utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate ; will not crack, or peel off’; can- 
his not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
er er pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
A dead surface, which will allow marks made upon it to be seen at all aneles and » all 
ars, parts of a room. This deadness it always retains, and never becomes < 
es. 
of 5 
ion 
‘he ; 
"he In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
mn. ESlated goods, viz : 
pa- Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
ess other books. 
ur- ; - ; 
Tablct Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless. 
ace | Folia or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
Te- fen on them. 
ar- 
rs, Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 
Pocket, Desk and Counting-house Slates ; and fof their size, contain much more su! rf ce than the double 
ce. »S:ates formerly in use. 
“td Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
ae: a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
. boses designed. 
es, e . . . . 
aod Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried-about 
ci- ikea Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 
‘ School Blackboards— various sizes. 
e , 
an, Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 
re very. light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 
St. oselyn, of Boston, 
n:] Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, manufactured from an entire new material, having uo chalk 
St. n its composition. 
on, _ This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
n’s n the following schools : 
of Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin, Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
of tidge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
igh. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Haven 
ot 
y +-Webster. N. Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hizh. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—First State Normal. 
{Lancaster City—Franklin and Marshall College. York-—Public Schools. Dux. Wilmington—Public Schools. 
ila. 


Address Orders to the above sele ———-~ under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, Febmasy 
0, 1863. December 20, 1864. May 1866- 
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VALUABLE 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


a. 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, 
HILLARD'S READERS. 


SERIES, 
Hillard’s Primer, or First Reader, 


illustrated, : 
Hillard’s Second Reader illustrated, 


Price, Cts. 25 | 


Oo | 


Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, “¢ 60 | 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, “ 75 | 
Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, illus- 

trated, “ 75 


| With an originad | 
Hillard’s Fifth Reader, | Tycatise on Elocu- | 
} tion, oy Professor ‘ 
Hillard’s Sixth Reader, | Marx Battery of| 1 60 
| Yale College, | 


$1 25 


These Readers are all printed in large clear type, 
on good paper, and are substantially bound. 
Teachers of public and private schools, superin- 
tendents, committees, and others engaged in pro- 
moting education, are invited to examine them. 
Favorable terms will be given for introduction, or 
in exchange for others not in satisfactory use.— 
Specimen copies furnished for examination, with a 
view to iutroduction, at one half the advertised 
rates. ‘ 
Mr. Hillard’s New Series of Readers have al- 
ready been introduced, wholly or in part, into the 
public schools of Boston, New Y ork, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Providence, Hartford, Port 
land, Charlestown, Norwich, Augusta, Biddeford, 
Gardiner, Dover, and many other important places. 
Circulars, containing notices, recommendations, 
:., Will be sent, postage paid, on application. 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Vorcester’s Primary Spélling Book, Price 25 cts 
W orcester’s Comprehensive Spelling 
b ok, 30 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling 

Book, oa 

In the preparation of these books, the purpose 
has been to furnish useful and convenient Manuals 
for teaching the orthography and pronunciation of 

» English language. 

The advantages claimed for the series are, lst. 
Adaptation of each book to the class of pupils for 
which it is intended. 2nd. The gradual progres- 
siveness of each book. 3d. The economy in pay- 
ing for what one really needs, and not attempting 
to secure an adyaneed speller in a Primary book, 
Sth. The uniform improvement of pupils that have 
used this series. 

The exercises in dictation have been se arranged 
as to develop naturally the powers of the mind, and 
gradually to teach the pupil the happy aceomplish- 
ment of writing fluently and correctly. In a word 
the thousands of teachers in public and private 
schools who have used this series, award it the 
palm over all others in use. 

A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
CLASSES, EX AMINATION DRILLS, 
SPELLING MATCHES,*&c., &e. 
ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK. 

1 Volume, 12 mo, 86 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


/a great number of additional examples. 


Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


Price with Sliding Slate, 25 cts. 
Without, is * 
“ — Key to Table, -— * 
This table is published upon card-board, 16 inch- 
es by 7} inches, For practice in the fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, it meets universal de- 
mand. 
It affords an unlimited amount of practicein Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 
Facinity and accuracy in the fundamental op- 
erations of Arithmetic—so important to the pupil’s 
future progress, and to success in business life—are 


| seldom attained by the practice afforded in an or- 


dinary text-book. 

To furnish the necessary practice, the teacher 
must cull from other books, or make and perform 
By the 
use of Walton’s Table, he is spared this drudgery. 
By the ordinary method of dictating, the pupil 
must copy the examples upon his slate. The use 
of the Table supersedes this necessity, and thus one 
half of the pupil’s time is saved. 

But, above every other consideration, is the 
power the Table affords the teacher of assigning a 
Separate Example to Each Pupil of a Class. This 
may be accomplished with the same ease that a 
single example is assigned in the ordinary way. 

The accompanying Key contains above two 


| thousand questions upon the Table, with their answers, 


to be used by the teacher as Dictation Exercises. 
These furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
examples in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 


| and Division. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE TABLE ARE:—1l. The 


| unlimited ammount of practice it affords; 2. The 


saving of time, by not having to copy the exam- 
ples; 3. The means it affords for dictating a sepa- 
rate example to each pupil; 4. The compactness 
of its form, and the cheap rate at which it is fur- 
nished. 

‘I shall use them, and shall try to infl@ence 
others to do the same. It will not however, re- 
quite any pushing to have them used.—Jos. War- 


| ren Upton, Principal of Grammar School, Danvers, 


Vass. 

“The ‘card’ and ‘ key’ is a wonderful contrivance. 
It is ‘much in little’ most emphatically.”—Henry 
E, Sawyer, A. M., Principal of High School, Con- 
cord, N. H. 

‘“Thavesupplied ourschool with‘ Walton’s Tables,’ 
and find them excellent for a daily drillin arithme- 
tical computation.”—Prof, A, G. Boyden, Princi- 


| pal of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 





“]T hope to see them introduced into all the 
schools of this country.”—Prof. Q H. Brosngn, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

[The following resolution was adopted by St. 
Lawrence County (N. Y.) Teachers’ Association: | 

“ Resolved, That we the members of the St. 
Lawrence County (N. Y.) Teachers’ Association, 
1aving seen the practical workings of ‘“ Walton’s 
card for practice in the fundamental operations of 
Arithmetic,’ do hereby most earnestly approve of 
and desire the introduction of it into our county 
schools for use therein.” 

L. L. Goopanr, Sec, J.S. Leg, Prest. 

tr SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. gy 
ELDREDGE & BRO., PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 17 & 19, South Sixth-st. Phila. 
Dec. 1865-6m. 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 








SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 





To supply rant of ore abbreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so ondens sed, 
'o supply the want of a m bl ted lified and practical ( 


that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 


it Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary anche, 


EMBRACING A BRIBF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TR IGO NOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearn 88 are cons “wet a — at, and the pupil 
taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 


he close of each Boox. 


Vheorems for Original Wh hou git 


e also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
lently of text- books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 
Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 
. 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


lesigned to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 


ontain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Lab -_ g ; Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger wgrk, but will meet all the wants of the class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to asingle winter. It contains several important Fad valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 

5. B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Boo! d 

THE NORMAL SPELL DER 

mbracing a systematic, classification of over ten thousand of the most imp of the English 

anguage ; appropriate Dictation Exercises; exercises for Ph ont ~ rm = es for Syllabica- 


1 


tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Ho ym op ne nous We is; Rules for Spell- 


| ing; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAI B, M. S., Superinten- 


dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 
This werk is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelli des a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematiz nd made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 





} and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


S. B. & P., are also publishers of 

Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 

Brooks’s Normal Menta! Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
_Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 

Aug. 1865-t#. 














HARPER & BROTHERS,—A. L. SEWELL., 


A COMPLETE PICTORIAL HISTORY of THE TIMES. 


* The best, cheapest and most successful Family 
Paper in the Union.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


Critical Notices of the Press. 

“The best Family Paper published in the United 
States.”’— New London Advertiser. 

“The MopeLt NewspapPer of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper— 
Harper’s WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its title 
‘A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION.’ ’—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 

“‘ This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our future 
historians will enrich themselves out of Harper’s Weekly 
long after writers, and painters, and publishers are turned 
to dust.’*°—New York Evangelist. 

‘* A necessity in every househo'd.’’— Boston Transcript. 

** It is at once a leading political and historical annalist 
of the nation.”°—Phila. Press 

‘© The best of its class in America.”’—Boston Traveler. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1866. 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailing by 
which they can supply the Macazine & WEEKLY promptly 
to those who prefer to receive their periodicals directly 
from the Office of Publication. Postmasters and others 
lesirous of getting up Clubs will be supplied with a hand- 
some pictorial Show-bill on application. 

The postage on Harper’R WEEKLY is 20cts. a year which 
must be paid at the subscriber’s post office. 
Terms: 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, One year........ $4,00 

An Extra Copy of either the WEEKLY or MAGAzInE will 
be supplied gratis for every Club of Five Susscripers at 
$4.00 each in one remittance ; or Six Copies for 20.00. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper’s Weekly, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, for 





$7each. A Complete set, comprising Eight Volumes, sent | 


on receipt of each at the rate of $5,25 per vol., freight at 
expense of purchaser. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST SUSTAINED WORK | 


OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Critical Notices of the Press. 

It is the foremost Magazine of the day. The fireside 
never had a more delightful companion, nor the million a 
more enterprising friend, than Harper’s Magazine.—Metho- 
dist Protestant (Baltimore). 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York | 
Observer. 

The volumes bound constitute of themselves a library 
of miscellaneous reading, such as cannot be found in the 
same compass in any other publication that has come 
under our notice.— Boston Courier. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1866. 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailing by 
which they can supply the Macazrne & WEEKLY promptly 
to those who prefer to receive their periodicals directly 
from the Office of Publication. 

The postage on HARPER’s MAGAZINE is 24 cts. @ year, 
which must be paid at the subscriber’s post office. 

Terms : 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, One year........ $4.00. 

An Extra Copy of either MaGazine or Weekly will be 
supplied gratis for every Club of Five Sunscr:Ber at $4,00 
each, in one remittance ; or siz Copies for $20,00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set, now comprising Thirty-one Volumes, 
in neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, freight at 
expense of purchaser, for $2.25 per vol. Single volumes 
by mail postpaid, $300. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents 
by mail, postpaid. Address | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 











Jan. 186€-1m 


sent free on application. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


THE LARGEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 


AND 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER 


IN AMERICA. 
Published Monthly, in Chicago, Illinois, 
BY 


REV. ALFRED L. SEWELL. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Contains sixteen pages of first class lit- 
erary matter,contains better original Stories, 
Poems and other reading for children and 
more matter for the price, than any other 
children’s paper on the continent. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


As a Premium to every Subscriber for one 
year. 
PREMIUMS TO CLUBS, 

Every person wko shall send six subscri- 
bers and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium, one extra copy for one year, and also 
a copy of the above Engraving. 

“Other inducements for larger clubs. 

All pages are electrotyped, and back num- 
bers can always be furnished. 
kaSpecimen Number of Papers sent on 

receipt of Ten Cents. Address 

ALFRED L. SEWELL. 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Forney’s Philadelphiq, Daily Press says of it :— 
“Judging from the appearance of the numbers be- 
fore us, The Little Corporal it destined to become the 
great Children’s paper of America. 

It is bright, sparkling and promising, both in 
typography and contents. Jt already excels every 
children’s paper that we know of in the country.”— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 

Tus Lirrts Corrorat.—The Pittsburg Christ- 
ian Advocate says :—‘“ The best paper for children 
published in this great country of ours, is The Lit- 
tle Corporal. It is the gem in the catalogue of 
monthlies.” 

We might give hundreds similar to the above if we 


had space. Circulars with the opinions of the Press 
Dec. '65-ly 
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ELDREDGE & BROTHER. 











VALUABLE 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


—) 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, 
HILLARD'S READERS. 
NEW SERIES, 


Hillard’s Primer, or First Reader, 


illustrated, ‘ Price, Cts. 25 
Hillard’s Second Reader illustrated,  ‘‘ 35 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, 2 60 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, ‘“ 75 
Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, illus- 

trated, ” 75 


, a 
Hillard's Fifth Reader, | pene Ene |} 9125 
} tion, by Professor \- 
Hillard’s Sixth Reader, | Marx Baier of 1 60 
) Yale College, j 
These Readers are all printed in large clear type, 
on good paper, and are substantially bound. 
Teachers ef public and private schools, superin- 
tendents, committees, and others engaged in pro- 
moting education, are invited to examine them. 


Favorable terms will be given for introduction, or | 


’ 





in exchange for others not in satisfactory use.— | 


Specimen copies furnished for examination, with a 
view to introduction, at one half the advertised 
rates. ’ 

Mr. Hillard’s 
ready been introduced, wholly or in part, into the 
public schools of Boston, New Y ork, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Providence, Hartford, Port- 
land, Charlestown, Norwich, Augusta, Biddeford, 
Gardiner, Dover, and many other important places. 


| 


New Series of Readers have al# 


Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


Price with Sliding Slate, 25 cts. 
“ Without, lO “ 
“ Key to 'l'able, 4Q * 


This table is published upon card-board, 16 inch- 
es by 74 inches. For practice in the fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, it meets universal de- 
mand. 

It affords an unlimited amount of practicein Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 

Faciuity and accuracy in the fundamental op- 
erations of Arithmetic—so important to the pupil’s 
future progress, and to success in business life—are 
seldom attained by the practice afforded in an or- 
dinary text-book. 

To furnish the necessary practice, the teacher 
must cull from other books, or make and perform 
a great number of additional examples. By the 
use of Walton’s Table, he is spared this drudgery. 
By the ordinary method of dictating, the pupil 
must copy the examples upon his slate. ‘The use 
of the Table supersedes this necessity, and thus one 
half of the pupil’s time is saved. 

But, above every other consideration, is the 
power the Table affords the teacher of assigning a 
Separate Example to Each Pupil of a Class. ‘This 
may be accomplished with the same ease that a 
single example is assigned in the ordinary way. 

The accumpanying Key contains above two 
thousand questions upon the Table, with their answers, 
to be used by the teacher as Dictation Exercises. 
These furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
examples in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 


| and Division. 


Circulars, containing notices, recommendations, | 


&c., will be sent, postage paid, on application. 
WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 
CONSISTING OF 


Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, Price 25 cts 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling 


Book, 30 
Worcester’s, Pronouncing Spelling 
Book, ‘<i 


In the preparation of these books, the purpose 
has been to furnish useful and convenient Manuals 


for teaching the orthography and pronunciation of 


the English language. 

The advantages claimed for the series are, Ist. 
Adaptation of each book to the class of pupils for 
which it isintended, 2nd. The gradual progres- 
siveness of each book. 3d. The economy in pay- 
ing for what one really needs, and not attempting 
to secure an advanced speller in a Primary book. 
5th. The uniform improvement of pupils that have 
used this series. 

The exercises in dictation have beenso arranged 
as to develop naturally the powers of the mind, and 
gradually to teach the pupil the happy accomplish- 
ment of writing fluently and correctly. In a word 
the thousands of teachers in public and private 
schools who have used this series, award it the 
palm over all others in use, 


A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
CLASSES,EX AMINATION DRILLS, 
SPELLING MATCHES, &c., &c. 
ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK. 

1 Volume, 12 mo, 86 pages. 


Price, 40 cts. | 


ryy 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE TABLE ARE:—I1. The 
unlimited amount of practice it affords; 2. The 
saving of time, by not having to copy the exam- 


ples; 3. The means it affords for dictating a sepa- 
rate example to each pupil; 4. The compactness 


of its form, and the cheap rate at which it is fur- 


nished. 
A NEW ENTERPRISE. 

The undersigned having been long connected, as 
teachers, with the P Schools of Philadelphia, 
in common with the profession have felt the need 
of a resort to which teachers might have recourse, 
for the purpose of becoming more intimately ac- 
quaiunted with those who move in the same sphere 
of life. We have therefore aimed to make our estab- 
lishment a “ Teachers’ Exchange.” We extend a 


cordial invitation to teache¥s from whatever section 
of the country th call whenever 
they can command x that the first 
visit will not be the last. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBERTY. 


ey 
Ay 


A portion of our apartments has been set aside, in which 
a Teachers’ Library hasbeen commenced. It already em- 
braces the principal works on the subject of Education, 
and is steadily increasing. It is designed that it shall be 


a creditable professional library, the 


long been recognized. 


need of which has 


nal visitation of Teachers, 
perintendents, are earnest- 
ly desired. Our facilities are hat we feel eonfident 
that a call will satisfy the profession, that we have estab- 
lished what has long been needed— 
A TEACHERS’ BOOK STORE. 
ELDREDGE & BRO.,PUBLISHERs, 


Nos. 17 & 19, South Sixth-st. Phila 
Dee. 1865-6m. 














PEIRCE, BLACK & CO. 








PEIRCE, BLACK & CO.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Se’S PATENT SLATS SURFACE 


Pela 


Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackbeards, 
Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 144 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


. @&4 stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scie ntific principles, and possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid slating. 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a ¥ ethene sy is desired, 
or where there is alre: ady a board, providing the surface 1S smooth ; ill dry in a few mia- 
utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate; will not cr ode} or peel off; can- 
not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
er yaar that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead surface, which will allow marks made upon it to be seen at all angles and from all 
ia of a room. This deadness it always retains, and never- becomes glossy.” 


PEIRCE’S SLATED GOODS. 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Sjated goo yds, viz: 

Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
other books. 

Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless. 

Folio or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 


ten on them. 


Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 


Pocket, Desk and Connoting-house Slates; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
States formerly in use. 

Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
poses designed. 


Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried about 


likea Map. A very d sirable article for Le ‘turers, Writing and Music Teachers. 


School Blackboards—various sizes. 


Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 


are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 


Joselyn, of Boston 

Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, manufactured from an entire new material, having no chalk 
in its composition 

This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools: 

Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin, Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge— High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Haven 
—Webster. N. ¥. New York—Rutger’s Institufe. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and 10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hieh. Trenton—Publie Schools. 
Pgrna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Publie Schools. Millersville—First State Normal. 
Laneaster City—Franklin aad Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Dusit. Wilmington—Public Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


Address Ordess to the above sele manufacturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, Pebraary 
10, 1863. Deeember 20, 1864. May 1865- 
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SOW ER, BARNE S & POT TS. 








NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 





To supply the want of a more abbreviated, simplifed and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Book. 


Theorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents, 

Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, It will 


contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mex hat nic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of th e large class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to asingle winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Prive 75 cents. Single re to Teachers for examination, 45 cent 


S. B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, « 


THE NORMAL SPBL LER . 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises ; exercises for P honetic Spelli g ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orth osaaiiies can | honous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBI N. RAUB, M.5., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 


teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quiek 
and ready spellers. Price 40cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


8. B. & P., are also publishers of 


Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 

Brooks’s Normal Menta: Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
Aug. 1865-tf. 











IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO, 


_——————— — - —_ — _ ——$$_—___—__- ————————— A Sass 


TEXT-BOOKS ON BOTANY, 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard University. 





The Conservatory of Flowers In the National Propagating Gardens at W ASHINGTON, is arranged 
according to the Classification in these Text-books. 


These books present the latest and most accurate principles and developments of the science, and 
have been recommended by almost every eminent Botanist in the country. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of description, accurate and scientific 
analysis of Plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have no equal. 


"‘TT’he Serics Consists of 


HOW PLANTS GROW.—Containing a Popular Flora, or an Arrangement and Description of 
Common Plants, both Wild and Cultivated. [Illustrated by more than 500 Drawings from Nature. 

This work is a simple, attractive, and beautifully illustrated BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE,: 
intended to teach them how to begin to read, with pleasure and profit, one large and easy chapter in the 
open Book of Nature. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.—Illustrated by over 369 wood 
cuts ; to which is added a copious Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

This book is intended for beginners, as well as for classes im the Lligher Schools. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY.—A comprehensive Flora of the Northern States east of the Mississippi, 
including Virginia and Kentucky, arranged according tothe NATURAL SYSTEM. To which is 
added GarpEN Borany, and Fourteen beautiful Plates illustrating the Genera of Ferns, Grasses, &c. 

LESSONS AND MANUAL.—This work, in one volume, is the one most used as a complete Class- 
book, by Students of Botany. 

With this book in hand, the garden, the lawn, the field, the hill-side, the mountain-top and valley, all 
become teachers, vocal with instruction, not curious merely, but useful and interesting. 

STUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.—Being 
a fifth revised edition of the “ Botanical Text-book,” illustrated by over 1,300 weod cuts, to which is 
added a full Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY, WITH MOSSES & LIVERWORTS.—With Twenty-two Plates, illus: 
trating the Genera of Cryptogamia. 

FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATEKS.—By A. W. Caarmayn,-M. D. The plan of this work is 
nearly the same as that adopted by Prof. Gray, and presents a systematic arrangement of the Phceno- 
gamous and higher Cryptogamous Plants of all the States south of Kentucky and Virginia, and east 
of the Mississippi. 


The undersigned are the publishers also of— | WILLSON’S HISTORIES, 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF READERS, | SPENOERIAN PENMANSHIP, 
ROBINSON'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, | FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES 

KERL’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS, ponent Se diss air need, 
COLTUN’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, | WOODBURY'S GERMAN SERIES, 
WELLS’ NATURAL SCIENCES, BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK-KEEPING 





susoaasvracronnns ontitees CFTEBAATED SPENCERIAN STEEL PEN, 





Saye Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or intr oduct 
CATALOGUE and SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 

Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 
Nov. 1865-2m. 48 & 50 Walker Street, New York 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


BY 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 
fs 











To supply the want of a more abbreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof, Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRAOING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Book. 


Theorems for Original Thougit 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are’new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents, 

Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


1 
designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 


will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class oly 


pupils whose time for instruction is confined to asingle winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 


8., B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises ; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonong Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAUB, M.5S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to filla great want ‘0 both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected ard most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, tie lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


8., B. & P., are also publishers of 


Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 

Brooks’s Normal Menta: Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of ‘Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
Aug. 1865-tf. 
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I. NEWTON PEIROB, & OO. 








I. NEWTON PEIRCE & CO.., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PeIRGE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE 


Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackboards, 
Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 427 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 
ra 


PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


° 

This is a real stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scie ntific principles, and possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid slating. 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a blackboard is desired, 
or where there is already a board, providing the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate ; will not crack, or peel off; can- 
not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
or pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead surface, which will allow marks made upon it: to be seen at all angles and from all 
parts of a room. ‘This deadness it always retains, and never becomes glossy.” 


PEIRCE’S SLATED GOODS. 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Slated goods, viz : ; 

Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
other books. 


Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless. 


* Folio or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
ten on them. 


Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 
Pocket, Desk and Counting-house Slates ; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
States formerly in use. 

Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articies for the pur- 
poses designed, 

Roll Blackboards, of any size desired.. These can be rolled up and carried about 
like a Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 

School Blackboards—various sizes. 

Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 
are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 
Joselyn, of Boston, 

Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, manufactured from an entire new material, having no chalk 
in its composition. 

This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools : 

Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin. Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plains— 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Haven 
—Webster. N. Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and 10. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Scliools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hi-h. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—Second State Normal. 
Lancaster City—Franklin aod Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Det. Wilmington—Public Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 








Address Orders to the above sole manufacturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCE, February 
10, 1863. December 20, 1864. May 1865-tf, 
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ELDREDGE & BROTHER. 








VALUABLE 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 
NEW SERIES, 


Hillard’s Primer, or First Reader, \ et 
Price, Cts. 25 


illustrated, 
Hillard’s Second Reader illustrated, ‘“ 35 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, . 60 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, “ 75 
Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, illus- 

trated, 7 75 


7} With ort soot 
Hillard’s Fifth Reader, | Trecsceson Blocu- | $1 25 


} tion, by Professor + 
Hillard’s Sixth Reader, | Marx Barter of| 1 60 
J Yale College, J 


These Readers are all printed in large clear type, 
on good paper, and are substantidlly bound. 

Teachers of public and private schools, superin- 
tendents, committees, and others engaged in pro- 
moting education, are invited to examine them. 





Favorable terms will be given for introduction, or | 


in exchange for others not in satisfactory use.— 
Specimen copies furnished for examination, with a 
view to introduction, at one half the advertised 


rates. 

Mr. Hillard’s New Series of Readers have al- 
ready been introduced, wholly or in part, into the 
public schools of Boston, New Y ork, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Providence, Hartford, Port- 
land, Charlestown, Norwich, Augusta, Biddeford, 
Gardiner, Dover, and many other important places. 

Circulars, containing notices, recommendations, 
&c., will be sent, postage paid, on application. 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 
CONSISTING OF 


Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, Price 25 cts 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling 


Book, “ ® 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling 
Book, “ AU 


In the preparation of these books, the purpose 
has been to furnish useful and convenient Manuals 
for teaching the orthography and pronunciation of 
the English language. 

The advantages claimed for the series are, Ist. 
Adaptation of each book to the class of pupils for 
which it isintended. 2nd. The gradual progres: 
siveness of each book. 3d. The economy in pay- 
ing for what one really needs, and not attempting 
to secure an advanced speller in a Primary book. 
5th. The uniform improvement of pupils that have 
used this series. 

The exercises in dictation have been so arranged 
as to develop naturally the powers of the mind, and 
gradually to teach the pupil the happy accomplish- 
ment of writing fluently and correctly. In a word 
the thousands of teachers in public and private 
schools who have used this series, award it the 
palm over all others in use, 


A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
CLASSES,EXAMINATION DRILLS, 
SPELLING MATOHES, &c., &o. 
ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK. 

1 Volume, 12 mo, 86 pages. 





Price, 40 cts. | 


Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


Price with Sliding Slate, 25 cts. 
“ Without, 19 * 
“ Key to Table, “oo” 


This table is published upon card-board, 16 inch- 
es by 74 inches. For practice in the fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, it meets universal de- 
mand. 

It affords an unlimited amount of practicein Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 

Facitity and accuracy in the fundamental op- 
erations of Arithmetic—so important to the pupil’s 
future progress, and to success in business life—are 
seldom attained by the practice afforded in an or- 
dinary text-book. 

To furnish the necessary practice, the teacher 
must cull from other books, or make and perform 
a great number of additional examples. By the 
use of Walton’s Table, he is spared this drudgery. . 
By the ordinary method of dictating, the pupil 
must copy the examples upon his slate. The use 
of the Table supersedes this necessity, and thus one 
half of the pupil’s time is saved. 

But, above: every other consideration, is the 
power the Table affords the teacher of assigning a 
Separate Example to Each Pupil of a Class. This 
may be accomplished with the same ease that a 
single example is assigned in the ordinary way. 

The accompanying Key contains above two 
thousand questions upon the Table, with their answers, 
to be used by the teacher as Dictation Exercises. 
These furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
examples in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE TasLe rE :—1l. The 
unlimited amount of practice it affords; 2. The 
saving of time, by not having to copy the exam- 
ples; 3. The means it affords for dictating a sepa- 
rate example to each pupil; 4. The compactness 
of its form, and the cheap rate at which it is fur- 
nished. 

A NEW ENTERPRISE. 

The undersigned having been long connected, as 
teachers, with the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
in common with the profession have felt the need 
of a resort to which teachers might have recourse, 
for the purpose of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with those who move in the same sphere 
of life. We have therefore aimed to make our estab- 
lishment a “ Teachers’ Exchange.” We extend a 
cordial invitation to teaclrers from whatever section 
of the country they may come, to call whenever 
they can command the time, believing that the first 
visit will not be the last. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


A portion of our apartments has been set aside, in which 
a Teachers’ Library hasbeen commenced. It already em- 
braces the principal works on ‘the subject of Education, 
and is steadily increasing. “It is designed that it shall be 
a creditable professional library, the need of which has 
long been recognized. 





The correspondence and personal visitation of Teachers, 
School Directors, and County Superintendents, are earnest- 
ly desired. Our facilities are such that we feel eonfident 
that a call will satisfy the profession, that we have estab- 
lished what has long been needed— 


A TEACHERS’ BOOK STORE. 
ELDREDGE & BRO.,PuBLIsHERs, 


Nos. 17 & 19, South Sixth-st. Phila. 
Dee. 1865-6m. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER. 


PAREER’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Based upon an ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE; with copious 


Examples and Exercises in Parsing and the Correction of False Syntax, 
and an APPENDIX, containing critical and explanatory notes 
and lists of peculiar and exceptional forms. For the use of 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES AND THOSE WHO WRITE, 


BY 
* 


WILLIAM HENRY PARKER, 


PrIncipAL OF RixecotD GRAMMAR ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION (containing the Appendix) Retail price - - $1.25 
SCHOOL EDITION (witheut the Appendix) By vente! OO 


PARKER’S 


First Lessons in. English Grammar, 


(NEARLY READY.) 

Single copies of either Edition will be sent to Teachers for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of ONE-HALF the advertised prices. 

Prepared by a Grammar School Principal, and arranged in the manner 
that many years of research and actual experience in the school room, have 
demonstrated to be the best for teaching, this book commends itself to teachers 
as a simple, progressive and consistent treatise orf Grammar, the need of which 
has so long been recognized. . We ask for it a carefuland critical examination. 
The thorough acquaintance of the Author with his subject, and his practical 
knowledge of the difficulties which beset the teacher in the use of the text- 
book, and the nevessity for the teacher’s supplying deficiencies and omissions, 
and amending the text, to suit constructions found daily in parsing and in 


other practical exercises in Grammar, have enabled him to prepare a work, 
which will, on<trial,“be found a labor-saving aid to both teacher and pupil. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Feb. 1866-6m Nos. 17 & 19 South Sixth-st., Phila. 
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I. NEWTON PEIRCE & CO.. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


PeInGe’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE 


Leaf Slates, Tablet Slates, Book Slates, Interleaved Slates, Sabbath School Slates, Slated Blackboards, 
Peirce’s Patent Blackboard Crayon and Rubbers, School Ink, &c., &c. 


NO. 427 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 














PEIRCE’S PATENT SLATE SURFACE. 


This is a real stone surface, and a perfect resemblance to the true slate. It is made upon 
scie ntific principles, and possesses qualities unknown to any other liquid slating. 

“Tt can be applied to any surface, body, or substance, where a blackboard is desired, 
or where there is already a board, providing the surface is smooth ; will dry in a few min- 
utes and harden in a few hours, and rivals the best slate ; will not crack, or pee! off; can- 
not be softened or destroyed by any known liquid; will receive marks from any crayons 
or pencils that mark on ordinary slates; and, most important of all, presents a perfectly 
dead surface, which will allow marks made upon it to be seen at all angles and from all 
parts of aroom., This deadness it always retains, and never becomes glossy.” 


PEIRCE'S SLATED GOODS. - 


In addition to this Blackboard Surface, we also manufacture Noiseless Slates and other 
Slated goods, viz : 


Leaf Slates, which can be inserted within the leaves of Arithmetics, Algebras, or 
other books. 


Tablet Slates, four sizes, suitable for schools—light and noiseless. 


Folio or Book Slates, four sizes. Can be carried without injury to any thing writ- 
ten on them. 


Folio or Book Slates, with two leaves—six sizes. These answer all the purposes of 
Pocket, Desk and Counting-house Slates ; and for their size, contain much more surface than the double 
States formerly in use. 

Specimens of the above will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size ordered. We ask 
a trial, confident that those using them will be pleased with the superiority of the articles for the pur- 
poses designed. . . 

Roll Blackboards, of any size desired. These can be rolled up and carried about 
like a Map. A very desirable article for Lecturers, Writing and Music Teachers. 

School Blackboards—various sizes. 

Slated Globes, three sizes; warranted not to crack, peal off, or become glossy. They 
are very light, and finished in the most perfect manner, being made by the celebrated Globe maker, Mr. 
Joselyn, of Boston, . e: 

Also PEIRCE’S PATENT CRAYON, manufactured from an entire new material, having no chajk 
in its composition. | 

This slating, after thorough testing, has just been adopted for the new high school house at Cambridge, Mass., and 
in the following schools: . " 

Mass. Boston—Girl’s High and Normal, Brimmer, and Bowdoin. Charlestown—High and Bunker Hill. Cam- 
bridge—High, Webster, and Alston. Roxbury—Dudley and Washington. West Newton—High. Jamaica Plainss- 
High. Hyde Park—Grammar. Chelsea—Grammar. Conn. Hartford—High. New Britain—Normal. New Haven 
—Webster. N.Y. New York—Rutger’s Institute. Brooklyn—Public Schools, Nos. 1,7,and!0. N.J. Jersey 
City—all the Public Schools. Newark—High. New Brunswick—High. Camden—Hi-h. Trenton—Public Schools. 
Penna. Philadelphia—Girl’s High and Normal, and many of the Public Schools. Millersville—Second State Normal. 
Laneaster City—Franklin and Marshall College. York—Public Schools. Dex. Wilmington—Publie Schools. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


_ Address Orders to the above sole manufacturers, under Letters Patent granted I. NEWTON PEIRCRF, Fet ruasy 
10, 1863. December 20, 1864. May 1865 t£ 
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VALUABLE 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


—_ (tM 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia. | 
HILLARD'S READERS. 
WEW SERIES, 





Hillard’s Primer, or First Reader, 

illustrated, Price, Cts. 25 
Hillard’s Second Reader illustrated, ‘“ 35 | 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, a 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, “ 75 | 
Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, illus- 


trated, ae 75 | 
lwieé Lostgina l | s 
Hillard’s Fifth Reader, | Tyeatiseon Elocu- | $1 25 | 
} tion, by Professor + 
Hillard’s Sixth Reader, | Marx Bamwer of| 1 60 


J Yale College, J 


These Readers are all printed in large clear type, 
on good paper, and are substantially bound. 
Teachers of public and private schools, superin- 
tendents, committees, and others engaged in pro- | 
moting education, are invited to examine them. 
Favorable terms will be given for introduction, or 
in exchange for others not in satisfactory use.— 
Specimen copies furnished for examination, with a 
view to introduction, at one half the advertised 
rates. 
Mr. Hillard’s New Series of Readers have al- 
ready been introduced, wholly or in part, into the | 
ublic schools of Boston, New Y¥ ork, Philade)phia, ; 
Vashington, Chicago, Providence, Hartford, Port- | 
land, Charlestown, Norwich, Augusta, Biddeford, | 
Gardiser, Dover, and many other important places. 
Circulars, containing notices, recommendations, 
&c., will be sent, postage paid, on application. 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 
CONSISTING OF 


Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, Price 25 cts 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling 


Book, : an 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling 
Book, “° @0 


In the preparatioa of these books, the purpose 
has been to furnish useful and convenient Manuals 
for teaching the orthography and pronunciation of 
the English language. 

The advantages claimed for the series are, Ist, 
Adaptation of each book to the class of pupils for 
which it isintended. 2nd. The gradual progres- 
siveness of each book. 3d, The economy in pay- 
ing for what one really needs, and not attempting 
to secure an,advanced speller in a Primary book. 
5th. The uniform improvement of pupils that have 
used this series. 

The exercises in dictation have been so arranged 
as to develop naturally the powers of the mind, and 
gradually to teach the pupil the happy accomplish- 
ment of writing fluently and correctly. In a word 
the thousands of teachers in public and private 
schools who have used this series, award it the 
palm over all others in use. 

A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED 
CLASSES,EX AMINATION DRILLS, 
SPELLING MATCHES, &c., &. 
ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK. 

1 Volume, 12 mo, 86 pages. Priee, 40 ets. 





|a great number of additional examples. 
_use of Walton’s Table, he is spared this drudgery. 


| ples ; 
| rate example to each pupil; 4. The compactness 


| lishment a “ Teachers’ Exchange.” 
| cordial invitation to teachers from whatever section 


Walton's; Arithmetical Table, 


| Price with Sliding Slate, 25 cts. 
“ Without, 10 * 
« Key to Table, 40 “ 


This table is published upon card-board; 16 inch- 
es by 7} inches, For practice:in the fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, it meets universal de- 
mand, 

It affords an unlimited amount of practicein Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 

Factuity ond accrracy in the fundamental op- 


erations of Arithmetic—so important to the pupil's 


future progress, and to success in business life—are 
seldom attained by the practice afforded in an or- 
dinary text-book. 

To furnish the necessary practice, the teacher 


5 | must cull from other books, or'make and perform 


By the 


By the ordinary method of dictating, the pupil 


| must copy the examples upon his slate. The use 


of the Table supersedes this necessity, and thus one 
half of the pupil’s time is saved. 

But, above every other consideration, is the 
power the Table affords the teacher of assigning a 
Separate Example to Each Pupil of a Class. This 
may be accomplished with the same ease that a 
single example is assigned in the ordinary way. 

The accompanying Kry contains above two 
thousand questions upon the Table, with their answers, 
to be used by the teacher as Dictation Exercises. 
These farnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
examples in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE TaBLe arg :—l. The 
unlimited amount of practice it affords; 2. The 
saving of time, by not having to copy the exam- 
3. The means it affords for dictating a sepa- 


of its form, and the cheap rate at which it; is, far- 
nished. 
A NEW ENTERPRISE. 
The undersigned having been long connected, as 


| teachers, with the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 


in common with the profession haye felt the need 
of a resort to which teachers might have recourse, 
for the purpose of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with those who move in the same sphere 
of life. We have therefore aimed to make our estab- 
We extend a 


of the country they may come, to call whenever 
they can command the time, believing that the first 
visit will not be the last. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSION AL LIBRARY. 


A portion of our apartments has been set aside, in which 
a Teachers’ Library hasbeen commenced. It already em- 
braces the principal works on the subject of Education, 
and is steadily increasing. It is designed that it shall be 
a creditable professional library, the need of which has 
long been recognized. 

The correspondence and personal visitation of Teachers, 
School Directors, and County Superintendents, are earnest- 
ly desired. Our facilities are such that we feel eonfident 
that a call will satisfy the profession, that we have estab- 
lished what has long been needed— 


A TEACHERS’ BOO i STORE. 
ELDREDGE & BRO.,PuBLisHERs, 


Nos. 17 & 19, South Sixth-st. Phila, 
Deo. 1865-6m.; 
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ELDREDGE & BROTHER. | 


PARE ER’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


A GRAMMAR CF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Based upon an ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE; with copious 
Examples and Exercises in Parsing and the Correction of False Syntax, 
and an APPENDIX, containing critical and explanatory notes 
and lists of peculiar and exceptional forms. Fox the use of 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES AND THOSE WHO WRITE, 


BY 


WILLIAM HENRY PAREER, 


PRINCIPAL OF RINGGOLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION (containing the Appendix) Retail price - - $1.25 
SCHOOL EDITION (without the Appendix) 4 “ - - 1.00 


PARKER’S 


First Lessons in English Grammar, 
(NEARLY READY.) 

Single copies of either Edition will be sent to Teachers for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of ONE-HALF the advertised prices. 

Prepared by a Grammar School Principal, and arranged in the manner 
that many years of research and actual experience in the school room, have 
demonstrated to be the best for teaching, this book commends itself to teachers 
as a simple, progressive and consistent treatise on Grammar, the need of which 
has so long been recognized. We ask for it a carefuland critical examination. 
The thorough acquaintance of the Author with his subject, and his practical 
knowledge of the difficulties which beset the teacher in the use of the text- 
book, and the necessity for the teacher’s supplying deficiencies and omissions, 
and amending the text, to suit constructions found daily in parsing and in 
other practical exercises in Grammar, have enabled him to prepare a work, 
which will, on_trial,{be found a labor-saving aid to both teacher and pupil. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


Feb. 1866-6m Nos. 17 & 19 South Sixth-st., Phila. 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 








NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 





To supply the want of a more abbreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRAOING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Boog. 


Theorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 


Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 
Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, © 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
— whose time for instruction is confined to a single winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 

S., B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


fHE NORMAL SPELLER: 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing ; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAUB, M.S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


THE NEW EDITION OF PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S SYSTEM 


OF PENMANSHIP, Surpassing all others in Simplicity, Facility of Execution and Beauty, more 
Popular, has a larger circulation and better adapted to Schools of all grades, than any System of 
Writing now published. 


S., B. & P., are also publishers of 
Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners, 
Brooks’s Normal Mentai Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 
Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
Aug. 1865-tf. 
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PAREIL ERs 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


A GRAMMAR CF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Based upon an ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE; with copious 
Examples and Exercises in Parsing and the Correction of False Syntax, 
and an APPENDIX, containing critical and explanatory notes 
and lists of peculiar and exceptional forms. For the use of 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES AND THOSE WHO WRITE, 


BY 


WILLIAM HENRY PARKER, 


PRINCIPAL OF RINGGOLD GRAMMAR ScHooL, PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION (containing the Appendix) Retail price - - $1.2: 
SCHOOL EDITION (without the Appendix) “ whe 


PARKER’S 


First Lessons in English Grammar, 


(NEARLY READY.) 

Single copies of either Edition will be sent to Teachers for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of ONE-HALF the advertised prices. 

Prepared by a Grammar School Principal, and arranged in the manner 
that many years of research and cctual experience in the school room, have 
demonstrated to be the best for teaching, this book commends itself to teachers 
as a simple, progressive and consistent treatise on Grammar?the need of which 
has so long been recognized. We ask for it a carefuland critical examination. 
The thorough acquaintance of the Author with his subject, and his practical 
knowledge of the difficulties which beset the teacher in the use of the text- 
book, and the necessity for the teacher’s supplying deficiencies and omissions, 
and amending the text, to suit constructions found daily in parsing and in 
other practical exercises in Grammar, have enabled him to prepare a work, 
which will, on trial, be found a labor-saving aid to both teacher and pupil. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Feb, 1866-6m Nos. 17 & 19 South Sixth-st., Phila. 
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VALUABLE 
SCHOOL PUBLICATION § 


sean eae 
ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia. 
HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES, 
Hillard’s Primer, or First Reader, 
illustrated, 


Hillard’s Second Reader illustrated, 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, sa 


“a 


Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, “ 75 
Hillard’s Intermediate Reader, illus- 
trated, " 75 
. 7} Wi torigina 2) ~' 
Hillard’s Fifth Reader, | Tyeatise on Elocu- | $1 25 
} tion, by Professor + 
1 60 


Hillard’s Sixth Reader, | Mark Barter of | 
J ‘ale College, J 


These Readers are all printed in large clear type, 
on good paper, and are substantially bound. 


Price, Cts. 25 | 
35 | 


| a great number of additional examples. 


| es by 7} inches. 


Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


Price with Sliding Slate, 25 cts. 
“ ‘Without, _ * 
“ Key to Table, 40 “ 


This table is published upon card-board, 16 inch- 
For practice in the fundamental 
operations of Arithmetic, it meets universal de- 
mand, 

It affords an unlimited amount of practicein Ad- 
dition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. 

Factuity and accuracy in the fandamental op- 
erations of Arithmetic—so important to the pupil's 
future progress, and to success in business life—are 
seldom attained by the practice afforded in an or- 
dinary text-book. 

To furnish the necessary practice, the teacher 
must cull from other books, or make and perform 
By the 


/use of Walton’s Table, he is spared this drudgery. 


| By the ordinary method of dictating, the pupil 


must copy the examples upon his slate. The use 


| of the Table supersedes this necessity, and thus one 


Teachers of public and private schools, superin- | 
tendents, committees, and others engaged in pro- | 


moting education, are invited to examine them. 
Favorable terms will be given for introduction, or 
in exchange for others not in satisfactory use.— 
Specimen copies furnished for examination, with a 


view to introduction, at one half the advertised | 


rates. 


Mr. Hillard’s New Series of Readers have al- 


half of the pupil’s time is saved. 

But, above every other consideration, is the 
power the Table affords the teacher of assigning a 
Separate Example to Each Pupil of a Class, This 
may be accomplished with the same ease that a 
single example is assigned in the ordinary way. 

The accompanying Key contains above two 
thousand questions upon the Table, with their answers, 


| to be used by the teacher as Dictation Exercises. 


ready been introduced, wholly or in part, into the | 


— schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Vashington, Chicago, Providence, Hartford, Port- | 
land, Charlestown, Norwich, Augusta, Biddeford, | 


Gardiner, Dover, and many other important places. 
“ Circulars, containing notices, recommendations, 
&c., will be sent, postage paid, on application. 
WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 
CONSISTING OF 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, Price 25 cts 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling 


Book, “ 2 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling 
Book, “ &@v 


In the preparation of these books, the purpose 
has been to furnish useful and convenient Manuals 
for teaching the orthography and pronunciation of 
the English language. 

The advantages claimed for the series are, lst. | 
Adaptation of each book to the class of pupils for | 
which it isintended. 2nd. The gradual progres- | 
siveness of each book. 3d. The economy in pay- | 
ing for what one really needs, and not attempting 
to secure an advanced speller in a Primary book. | 
5th. The uniform improvement of pupils that have | 
used this series. 

The exercises in dictation have been so arranged 
as to develop naturally the powers of the mind, and 
gradually to teach the pupil the happy accomplish- 
ment of writing fluently and correctly. In a word 
the thousands of teachers in public and private 
schools who have used this series, award it the | 
palm over all others in use. 


These furnish an almost inexhaustible supply of 
examples in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE TABLE ARE:—l. The 
unlimited amount of practice it affords; 2. The 


saving of time, by not having to copy the exam- 


ples; 3. The means it affords for dictating a sepa- 


_rate example to each pupil; 4. The compactness 


) ly desired. 
| that a call will satisfy the profession, that we have estab- 


of its form, and the cheap rate at which it is fur- 
nished. 
A NEW ENTERPRISE. 

The undersigned having been long connected, as 
teachers, with the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
in common with the profession have felt the need 
of a resort to which teachers might have recourse, 


| for the purpose of becoming more intimately ac- 


quainted with those who move in the same sphere 
of life. We have therefore aimed to make our estab- 
lishment a “ Teachers’ Exchange.” We extend a 
cordial invitation to teachers from whatever section 
of the country they may come, to call whenever 
they can command the time, believing that the first 
visit will not be the last. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


A portion of our apartments has been set aside, in which 
a Teachers’ Library hasbeen commenced. It already em- 
braces the principal works on the subject of Education, 
and is steadily increasing. It is designed that it shall be 


| a creditable professional library, the need of which has 


long been recognized. 

The correspondence and personal visitation of Teachers, 
School Directors, and County Superintendents, are earnest- 
Our facilities are such that we feel eonfident 


A SPELLING BOOK FOR ADVANCED lished what has long been needed— 


CLASSES,EX AMINATION DRILLS, 
SPELLING MATCHES, &c., &c. 
ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK. 
1 Volume, 12 mo, 86 pages. Price, 40 cts. | 


A TEACHERS’ BOOX STORE. 
ELDREDGE & BRO.,PuBLISHERs, 


Nos. 17 & 19, South Sixth-st. Phila. 
Dec. 1865-6m.' 
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SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


BY 
SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 











To supply the want of a more abbreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
jis taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Boor. 


Theorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 

Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to asingle winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 

S., B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


—— 
_~ 


THE NORMAL SPELLER: 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises ; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing ; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAUB, M.S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to filla great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so Systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


THE NEW EDITION OF PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S SYSTEM 
OF PENMANSHIP, Surpassing all others in Simplicity, Facility of Execution and Beauty, more 
= Popular, has a larger circulation and better adapted to Schools of all grades, than any System of 
Writing now published. 
S., B. & P., are also publishers of 
Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 
Brooks’s Normal Mentai Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
Aug. 1865-4f. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 





The large and increasing sale of these books, the emphatic commendations of hundreds of the best teachers of the 
country who have tested them in the class-room, and know whereof they affirm, amply attest their real merits, and 
fully commend them to general favor, and to the confidence and patronage of every thorough and practical teacher. 


UNION READERS. 


The matter and illustrations 1n this Series are entirely new,and unsurpassed by any other similar Series published 
in variety and adaptation. 


Pictorial Primer, beautifully illustrated. Union Speller. 

Primary Speller. Union Reader, Number one, 96 pp. 

New Speller, Definer and Analyzer. Union Reader, Number two, 208 pp. 

Primary Hand Cards, 6 in a set. Union Reader, Number three, 264 pp. 

Primary School Charts, large, for the School Room, Union Reader, Number four, 408 pp. 
8 Nos. on four cards. Union Reader, Number five, 600 pp. 


Ropinson’s CoMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


With the improvements and additions recently made, is the most complete Series of the kind, by one author, pub- 
lished in this country. 
Progressive Table Book. Arithmetical Examples. 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New Elementary A'gebra. 
Progressive Intellectual Ar thmetic. University Algebra, (old edition.) 


Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New University Algebra. 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic. New Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. 


New Surveying and Navigation. 
Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, and Surveying, are published for the use of Teachers. 


Keru’s SERIES OF EncitisH GRAMMARS. 


KERL’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMM AR—Designed as an introduction to the Common School Gram- 
mar. The plan, definitions, observations and exercises are in the simplest style, and suited to the capacity of 
children. 

KERL’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—A simple, thorough, and practical Grammar of the English Language. 
Great care hasbeen taken to make it, if possible, the best treatise of its kind now before the public. The parts 
relating to Idioms, Analysis, and False Syntax, will be found particularly valuable. 

KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR—This work is especially useful toevery speaker, writer, or teacher, as a 
book of reference. 

33 Kerl’s Grammars are rapidly acquiring an extensive circulation—being already used in the Public Schools of 
Boston, Cambridge, New Bedford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Fall River, New York City, Jersey City, Baltimore, 
Washington City, St. Louis, Chicago, Lexington, and in many other Schools, Academies, and higher Institutions of 
learning throughout the country. 


Spencerian System of Penmanship revised, improved and newly engraved in 1864, 
The particular points of excellence claimed are: 1. SIMPLICITY. 2. PRACTICABILITY. 3. BEAUTY. 


Used in nine-tenths of all the Normal Schools in the United States. Officially adopted and used in the Principal 
Cities from New York to San Francisco. Taught in all the Commercial Colleges. 


SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING AND DRAWING, 


SIX IN NUMBER. IN SIZE, 24 BY 30 INCHES. 


sSpencerian Hey to Practical Penmanship, 


For the use of Teachers, Pupils, and professional Penmen, containing one hundred and seventy-six pages, and hun- 
dreds of Illustrations, is now ready. 


PRICE BY MAIL $1.75, CLOTH. $2.25, CLOTH EXTRA, TINTED PAPER. 
SPENCERIAWN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 
These PENS combine Elasticity of Action with Smoothness of Point not found in other Pens, and are a nearer ap- 


proximation to the real SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invented. Are used in all of the principal COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGES in the UNITED STATES, and are pronounced by Accountants, Teachers, Officials and Correspon- 


dents the 
BEST PENS MANUFACTURED 
4 g4L e 
IFSAMPLE GROSS, ASSORTED, SENT BY MAIL, UPON THE RECEIPT OF $1.75,£% 


The undersigned are the publishers of Willson’s Histories. 
Gray’s Botanical Series. Bryant & Siratton’s Bookeeping. 


Colton’s Series of Geographies. Fasquelle’s French Series. 
Wells’ Natura! Sciences. Woodbury’s German Series. 
Liberal terms given on books furnished for first introduction. 
Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 
May, 1866-2m. *'48 & 50 Walker Street, New York. 
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ERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


The large and increasing sale of these books, the emphatic commendations of hundreds of the best teachers of the 
country who have tested them in the class-room, and know whereof they affirm, amply attest their real merits, and 
fully commend them to general favor, and to the confidence and patronage of every thorough and practical teacher, 


UNION READERS. 


The matter and illustrations in this Series are entirely new,and unsurpassed by any other similar Series published 
in variety and adaptation. 





Pictorial Primer, beautifully illustrated. Union Speller. 

Primary Speller. Union Reader, Number one, 96 pp. 

New Speller, Definer and Analyzer. Union Reader, Number two, 208 pp. 

Primary Hand Cards, 6 in a set. Union Reader, Number three, 264 pp. 

Primary School Charts, large, for the School Room, Union Reader, Number four, 408 pp. 
8 Nos. on four cards. Union Reader, Number five, 600 pp. 


Ropsinson’s COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


With the improvements and additions recently made, is the most complete Series of the kind, by one author, pub- 
lished in this country. 
Progressive Table Book. Arithmetical Examples. 
Progressive Primary Arithmetic. New Elementary Algebra. 
Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic. University Algebra, (old edition.) 


Rudiments of Written Arithmetic. New University Algebra. 
Progressive Practical Arithmetic. New Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Progressive Higher Arithmetic. New Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. 


New Surveying and Navigation. 
Keys to the Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, and Surveying, are published for the use of Teachers. 


Kerw’s SERIES OF EnGiuisH GRAMMARS. 


KERL’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR—Designed as an intro luction to the Common School Gram- 
mar. The plan, definitions, observations and exercises are in the simplest style, and suited to the capacity of 
children. 

KERL’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR—A simple, thorough, and practical Grammar of the English Language. 
Great care has been taken to make it, if possible, the best treatise of its kind now before the public. The parts 
relating to Idioms, Analysis, and False Syntax, will be found particularly valuable. 

KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR—This work is especially useful toevery speaker, writer, or teacher, as a 
book of reference. 

3-3 Kerl’s Grammars are rapidly acquiring an extensive circulation—being already used in the Public Schools of 
Boston, Cambridge, New Bedford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Fall River, New York City, Jersey City, Baltimore, 
Washington City, St. Louis, Chicago, Lexington, and in many other Schools, Academies, and higher Institutions of 
learning throughout the country. 


Spencerian System of Penmanship revised, improved and newly engraved in 1864, 
The particular points of excellence claimed are: 1. SIMPLICITY. 2. PRACTICABILITY. 3. BEAUTY. 


Used in nine-tenths of all the Normal Schools in the United States. Officially ad my - used in the Principal 
Cities from New York to San Francisco. Taught in all the Commercial Colleges. 


SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING AND DRAWING, 


SIX IN NUMBER. IN SIZE, 24 BY 30 INCHES. _ 
Spencerian Key to Practical Penmanship, 


For the use of Teachers, Pupils, and professional Penmen, containing one hundred and seventy-six pages, and hun- 
dreds of Illustrations, is now ready. 


PRICE BY MAIL $1.75, CLOTH. $2.25, CLOTH EXTRA, TINTED PAPER. 
SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 
These PENS combine Elasticity of Action with Smoothness of Point not found in other Pens, and are a nearer ap- 


proximation to the real SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invented. Are used in all of the principal COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGES in the UNITED STATES, aud are pronounced by Accountants, Teachers, Officials and Correspon- 


"BEST PENS MANUFACTURED. 


XFSAMPLE GROSS, ASSORTED, SENT BY MAIL, UPON THE RECEIPT OF $1.75,.£% 


The undersigned are the publishers of Willson’s Histories. 
Gray’s Botanical Series. Bryant & Stratton’s Bookeeping. 
Colton’s Series of Geographies. Fasquelle’s French Series. 
Wells’ Natural Sciences. Woodbury’s German Series. 


Liberal terms given on books furnished for first introduction. 
Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
May, 1866-2m. 48 & 50 Walker Street, New York, 
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PARE EiF’s 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


A GRAMMAR GF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Based upon an ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE; with copious 
Examples and Exercises in Parsing and the Correction of False Syntax, 
and an APPENDIX, containing critical and explanatory notes 
and lists of peculiar and exceptional forms. For the use of 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES AND THOSE WHO WRITE, 


BY 


WILLIAM HENRY PARKER, 


PrINcIPAL OF RINGGOLD GRAMMAR ScHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION (containing the Appendix) Retail price - - $1.25 
SCHOOL EDITION (without the Appendix) sc “ +s enx DBO 


PARKER’S 


First Lessons in English Grammar, 
(NEARLY READY.) 


Single copies of either Edition will be sent to Teachers for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of ONE-HALF the advertised prices. 

Prepared by a Grammar School Principal, and arranged in the manner 
that many years of research and «actual experience in the school room, have 
demonstrated to be the best for teaching, this book commends itself to teachers 
as a simple, progressive and consistent treatise on Grammar, the need of which 
has so long been recognized. We ask for it a carefuland critical examination. 
The thorough acquaintance of the Author with his subject, and his practical 
knowledge of the difficulties which beset the teacher in the use of the text- 
book, and the necessity for the teacher’s supplying deficiencies and omissions, 


and amending the text, to suit constructions found daily in parsing and in 


other practical exercises in Grammar, have enabled him to prepare a work, 
which will, on trial, be found a labor-saving aid to both teacher and pupil. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
Feb, 1866-6m Nos. 17 & 19 South Sixth-st., Phila. 
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 ATWATER’S: 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. | 


EVERY TEACHER 


SHOULD HAVE IT! 


It is economical and effective. 

It keeps a complete record of Deportment 
and Lessons; also, 
reporting the same to parents each evening. 

It reaches and encourages every pupil. 

It tends to interest parents and pupils in 
the school. 

It saves much time and hard labor. 

It is every way superior to the marking 
system. 

Thousands of teachers declare its value. 


Punctual Attendance, | 


THELITTLE CORPORAL 


‘THE LARGEST, 
| THE CHEAPEST, 


| AND 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 
‘Published Monthly, in Chicago, Illinois, 


| BY 


ALFRED L. SEWELL. 





VRE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Edition for 1866 consists of Punctual, | 


Lessons and Deportment Merits for daily 
use; Tickets of Fifteen Merits to redeem 
them with, and of Sixties to redeem the 
Fifteens with. 

A set of this Government, containing six 


| more matter 


hundred Single Merits, two nundred Fifteen | 


Merits, and one hundred Sixty Merits, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of $1.50. 
TWENTY 

SCHCOL ROOM MOTTOES. 
The following mottoes are ach printed in large 

letters on a separate sheet of the best China card 

board, designed to hang on school room walls. 
Complete sett sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 

DO ONE THING AT A TIME 
WELL. 

NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL. 

STUDY AND THINK. 

NO IDLERS HERE. 

ALWAYS READY. 

PERSEVERANCE CONQUERS Att Turnes. 

I CAN—AND WILL. 

IDLENESS IS A CRIME. 

THOU GOD SEEST ME. 

HONEST 
GAIN. 
WHATEVER ts WORTH DOING, ts WORTH 

DOING WELL. 
WE LOVE EACH OTHER. 
ALWAYS GOOD—ALWAYS HAPPY. 

I CAN’T, MUST FAIL. 
DO YOU KNOW IT, 
YOU KNOW IT? 

I'LL TRY, WILL SUCCEED. 

WHEN A WEARY TASK YOU FIND IT, 
PERSEVERE AND NEVER MIND IT. 
HARD LESSONS REQUIRE HARD 

ALWAYS UP TO TIME. 
LITTLES MAKE UP THE 
GOOD. 
All orders should be addressed to 
JAMES ATWATER. 
Box 2083, Chicago, Ill. 


OR ONLY THINK 


May ’66-3m. 


LOSS IS BETTER THAN BASE | 


‘READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


Contains sixteen pages of first class lit- 
erary matter,contains better original Stories, 
Poems and other reading for children and 
for the price, than any other 
children’s paper on the continent. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


| As a Premium to every Subscriber for one 


a copy of the above En 
AND THAT | 


—o- ~— 


year. 

PREMIUMS TO CLUBS, 

Every person who shall send six subscri- 
bers and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium, one extra copy for one year, and also 
graving. 

Other inducements for larger clubs. 

All pages are electrotyped, and back num- 
bers can always be furnished. 
BesSpecimen Number of Papers sent on 

receipt of Ten Cents. Address 

ALFRED L. SEWELL 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Sealding, 
. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it :— 
“‘ Judging from the appearance of the numbers be- 


| fore us, The Little Corporal it destined to become the 


great Children’s paper of America. 
It is bright, sparkling and promising, both in 
typography and contents. Jt already excels e ery 


| children’s paper that we know of in the country.” 


STUDY. | 
SUM OF ALL | 


| had space. 
| sent free on application, 


Chicago Evening Journal. 

Tue Lirtte Corrorat.—The Pittsburg Christ- 
tan Advocate says :—‘“ The best paper for children 
published in this great country of ours, is The Lit- 
tle Corporal. It is the gem in the catalogue of 
monthlies.” 

We might give hundreds similar to the above if we 


Circulars with the opinions of the Press 
Dec. ’65-ly 
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To supply the want of a more abbreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, while 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Boos. 


Theorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dently of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 

Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to a single winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 

S., B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


THE NORMAL SPRLLER 


@ @ 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; appropriate Dictation Exercises; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises ir False Orthography; Homophonous Words; Rules for Spell- 
ing; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by ALBERT N. RAUB, M.S., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


THE NEW EDITION OF PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S SYSTEM 


OF PENMANSHIP, Surpassing all others in Simplicity, Facility of Execution and Beauty, more 
Popular, has a larger circulation and better adapted to Schools of all grades, than any System of 
Writing now published. 
S., B. & P., are also publishers of 

Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 

Brooks’s Normal Mentai Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 

Roberts’s History of the United States, 

Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c.; &e. 

Aug. 1865-tf. 











